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When the Sun Is High — 
Make Hay the McCormick-Deering Way 





HEN the sun blazes at haying time, 

owners of McCormick-Deering Haying 
Machines experience great satisfaction in 
knowing they have tools that can handle a 
bumper crop quickly or make the most of a 
short crop. 


The complete McCormick-Deering line in- 
cludes -horse-drawn and power-driven mow- 
ers, combination side rakes and tedders, 
self-dump rakes, the cylinder-rake and the 
windrow hay loaders, sweep rakes, and 
stackers. 


The Cylinder Rake Loader is a newly- 
designed combination of the cylinder and rake 
type loaders and it picks up hay from either 
the swath or windrow. It is a one-man 
loader, built entirely of steel with the excep- 
tion of the rake bars. McCormick - Deering 
Mowers have long been famous for their 
high-lift feature and many others that reduce 
wear. The Side Rakes and Tedders form 
quick - curing windrows and have ball and 
roller bearings at important points to provide 
light draft. 


Don’t wait until haying time to find out how 
you stand on hay tools. Be ready for this busy 
season by checking over your equipment now 
and seeing your McCormick - Deering dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
HAY MACHINES 











Find a Ready Market 


for Your Poultry 
the Easy Way! 











they want to sell at this time of the year. 

An easy and quick way to dispose of 
your extra cockerels and pullets is to run a 
Classified Ad in THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
e The testimonial below comes to us from 
a _hatcheryman who found it easy to sell the 
“Classified Ad Way.” 


M “tre pouitry raisers have a surplus which 
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HE KNOWS FROM EXPERIENCE 
m am well pleased with results from my Classified Ads in Progressive 
armer. 
I advertised and sold Brown Leghorn baby chicks and you can count on 
my advertising whenever I have anything to sell.” 
Martin’s Poultry Farm, R. E. Martin, Owner. 
Clayton, Ala. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER will carry your advertisement before the best farmers 
in the South at a very low cost. Our five editions have a combined circulation of 
600,000. Look at the rate for each edition shown on the classified pages and see how 
little a Classified Ad does cost. 
You can also sell plants ,farm lands. farm machinery 
and other useful articles by using Classified Ads. 





IT PAYS! 
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| See By The Ads” 


RECKON I ought to be beggin’ the 

readers of this paper to excuse me for 
not gettin’ my piece in the paper the last 
two or three times. I’ve been sick and 
couldn’t do no writ- 
in’. I reckon I could 
of told Marthy what 
to write and let her 
write it for me but 
I was so sick I didn't 
feel like tryin’ to 
make Marthy under- 
stand. 

Well I reckon ey- 
erbody but me had a 
big time while I was 
sick and I enjoyed 
it a right smart a 
part of the time. _™ was took sick of a 
Tuesday and by Sunday everbody in the 
neighborhood had had time to hear about 
it and I was my sickest. 

By nine o'clock folks had begun to 
come in by ones and twos and the closer 
it come to dinner time the thicker they 
come. The women folks pitched in in the 
kitchen and them and Marthy cooked up 
most everthing we had around the place. 
By the time the dishes was washed up 
the third time. I think everybody had et 
and most of the women folks come in to 
set with me. The men folks pulled up 
their chairs on the front porch and set 
back against the wall or a post or any- 
thing convenient to lean against comfort- 
able like. They talked over crops and 
fertilizers and how I got*caught by that 
fool hired hand last year. I understand 
they had a right good time. Meanwhile 
the kids was runnin’ and playin’ in the 
front yards—that is, them that wasn't 
cryin’. 

Well I reckon it’s a good thing | was 
sick enough not to care much one way or 
another. With all them women in the 
room I never heard so much about sick- 
ness in all my life. Ever new one as 
come in would say “Howdy-do, Mr. Cas- 
per? You are lookin’ right poorly to- 
day.” Then she’d set down by some- 
body and say, “He's sure a sick man, don't 
he look terrible?” 

Everbody that come in had lost some 
dear one with a sickness that had started 
just like mine and sympathy for me and 
distress at the terrible memory made her 
tell all about it for the benefit of ever- 
body, me included. 

Before the evenin’ was over 1 was s0 
sick I didn’t care whether I went like 
the rest had done or not, but the day was 
a big success. Everybody had a good time 
and all went home in time to do their 
feedin’ and milkin’ before dark and with 
the satisfaction and full knowledge they 
had done their duty to the sick. 

My neighbors was awful good to me 
while I was sick. Them as lived nearest 
wanted to come and set up nights. Dif- 
ferent women folks would slip in and help 
Marthy with the work. Some of the men 
come with fheir teams and laid off the 
rows, put in the fertilizer, and bedded up 
my five-acre patch for me and said if I 
didn’t get well in time they’d come and 
plant it for me. I reckon good neighbors 
is about the best thing in the world. 

Brother Wilson, your turnip greens 
sure did come in fine. The editor of this 
paper sent them to me. I was just gettin’ 
to where victuals tasted like victuals and 
I don’t reckon anything will ever taste 
better than them turnip greens did. Brother 
Wilson lives at Clanton and I know he 1s 
a fine neighbor. - 

Maybe I will have some more to write 
about my spell of sickness next week. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 











BILL CASPER 
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Farm Woman’s Calendar of Work and Play 


Delightful Spring Days Urge the Necessity for Both Work and Play 


I. The Kitchen Alarm Clock: Nine Rings for 


Immediate Attention 
ie curtains that let in all the breezes are best 


during the summer months. Those of a sheer, 
coarsely woven material sold under the name of 
theatrical gauze do not interfere with ventilation yet 
soften the windows and give a delightful note of color 
to the room in which they are used. 

2. If there is the slightest doubt 
about the purity of your drinking 
water, send a sample to your state 
chemist for analysis this month. 
It takes but a few moments but 
may prevent serious illness or 
even death. 

3. Christmas seems a long way 
off but it will pay to plan for it 
now to the extent of doing up a 
few extra jars of each of your 
favorite preserves and jellies to 
be used as gifts when the holidays come around again. 
Start with strawberries. We gave some fine recipes in 
our issue for April 12. 

4. The week of May 4 is National Music Week. 
Interest your woman’s club in putting on a suitable 
program. Many helpful suggestions will be found in 
the bulletins, Home Night in National Music Week, 
and Special Activities for Schools in National Music 
Week. Both these can be obtained free by writing to 
the National Music Week Committee, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

5. The simple sleeveless dress combined with a match- 
ing short coat is extremely popular for spring and 
summer wear. Occasionally it’s the frock that has the 
sleeves and the jacket that is sleeveless. Shantung, 
tussah, and the other rough silks are excellent for 
suits of this type. 

6. A novel linen shower for a bride-to-be was given 
recently. Perhaps you might like 
to try something similar. Each 
guest was provided with an ordi- 
nary clothespin and told to use her 
towel, doily, runner, or whatever 
piece of linen she was giving the 
bride, as a dress for it. Some of 
the resulting dolls were exception- 
ally pretty, while all were quaint 
and amusing. Naturally the lin- 
ens were tied or ‘pinned in place 
so that they would not be injured. 
Then all the dressed pins were put 
ina big bag and presented to the 
bride who had a wonderful time 
inspecting them. 


7. In planning the menus, re- 
member that fish is extremely val- 
uable because of the iodine it con- 
tains. Scalloped salmon will be 
enjoyed by every member of the 
family. 


Scalloped Salmon.—Prepare a sauce of 

1% cups milk, 2 tablespoons flour, and 
2 tablespoons butter. Season with salt 
and pepper. Place a layer of salmon 
in the bottom of a greased baking dish. 
Our some of the sauce over the sal- 
mon. Add another layer of salmon, 
then more sauce. Cover the top with 
2 Cup buttered bread crumbs. Bake 
Until the sauce bubbles and the crumbs 
are brown. 


8. A group of West Virginia 
home demonstration club members 
have found a ready market for 








A. of a nearby city. If you would like to can your 
surplus fruits and vegetables for sale, it might pay to 
see the manager of your nearest “Y” and ask if she 
could give you an order. Take some samples with you 
if possible and assure her that your product will always 
be up to standard. 


9. During the coming months baby should spend 
more and more time out in the sunshine. Be careful 
not to let it get burned but start exposing it to the 
direct rays of the sun gradually. For the runabout 
child, little sun suits that leave arms, legs, and back 
free to the health-giving rays are best for summer wear. 


II. Take Precautions Against Moths 


NTER coats and heavy blankets are no longer 

Ww needed. There are two very important precau- 
tions to be observed if you wish to protect your 
woolens and fur garments from moth damage over the 


summer months, says the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


1. Before it is put away the clothing must be thor- 


oughly brushed, beaten, cleaned, and sunned. Hav- 
ing it dry-cleaned immediately before storage is a 
help. But the articles must be put away at once 


after they come home from the dry cleaner. If the 
garments do not need cleaning they should be gone 
over vigorously with a whisk broom or stiff clothes 
brush to dislodge any chance larvae or moth eggs al- 
ready on them. 


2. The container in which they are stored should be 
made absolutely tight so no moths can get in later to 
lay their eggs on the clothing. If it is a trunk or chest, 
the edges must come together snugly, with no spaces; 
if a cardboard box, it should be covered with several 
thicknesses of strong, unbroken wrapping paper. The 
ends should be carefully turned in and tied, or, better 
still, all laps and crevices should be sealed with gum- 
med paper. If a closet is used, even a cedar-lined 





JUST ONE OF THE EXQUISITE “FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING” 
Wistaria in the garden at Westover, the home of William Byrd, founder of Richmond. See page 10. 


closet, the edges of the door must fit tightly together 
or be sealed with gummed paper strips. 

It is an additional precaution to put naphthalene 
flakes or paradichlorobenzene crystals in the containers 
with the clothing, but the main point is to make the 
container tight. The same care in preparing clothing 
for storage must always be used. A tight container, 
however, is of no value unless the clothing is entirely 
free of moths or unless naphthalene or paradichloro- 
benzene is used. Woolen garments, blankets, and other 
articles that remain in use as warm weather comes on 
should be cleaned, beaten, and sunned once or twice a 
month to prevent moth attack. As a rule, moths do not 
trouble articles in constant use. 


III. That Important Graduation Frock 
days are drawing near and we 


RADUATION 
are receiving many questions about graduation 


frocks. It is our unshakable opinion that these 
should be simple. They may be as dainty as possible, 
and of course they should be smart and becoming, but 
on youthful wearers simplicity is always charming. 
We hope that all over the South, graduating classes 
will agree to wear cotton. It has never been more 
fashionable than it is this summer. Paris dressmakers 
are featuring it for all sorts of uses. And surely if it 
can gain the favor of those who set the styles, we who 
grow it and are vitally interested in its enlarged use 
can wear it. 

Organdy lends itself delightfully to the wide skirts 
and short, tight bodices of many of the summer mod- 
els. Soft cotton nets, plain and embroidered voiles, 
and dotted Swiss are other fabrics that are liked for 
graduation dresses as well as for all summer afternoon 
and party uses. The white of tradition is best for the 
graduation class unless some one pale color can be set- 
tled upon that is becoming to every member. Half the 
effect is lost if the various girls wear different colors. 
White slippers and stockings, and no jewelry is the 
rule in many schools. If the girls 
make their own dresses either in 
sewing class or at home the cost 
of the costumes is slight and 
there is no possibility of jealousy 
or rivalry. 

It seems to us that there is no 
reason why the boys should not 
look as well turned out as the 
girls. Instead of dark suits they 
might well wear white duck trou- 
sers, white shirts, and navy blue 
coats. 


IV. Prepare for Hot Days 


EFORE many weeks the hot 

weather of summer will be 

upon us. A cool kitchen will 
do much to contribute to the com- 
fort and health of the home mak- 
er and now is the time to plan 
for it. One of the most important 
things is to banish the old-fash- 
ioned cookstove and install in its 
place a kerosene, electric, or car- 
bide gas range of modern design. 
There are sizes and models to suit 
every kitchen. Why not write for 
the catalogs of those you see ad- 
vertised in The Progressive Farm- 
er and Farm Woman? By study- 


ing these at your leisure you will 
be able to know just what you 
want before you go to town. 
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AS THINGS LOOK TO US 


HE Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Association 
closed its annual pool April 20, after having re- 
ceived more cotton than ever before in its his- 
tory, and, with the help of the Federal Farm Board, 
having advanced to its members 15.64 cents per pound 
(middling basis) despite the fact that for several 
months cotton was bringing much less than this on the 
open market. How long, O Lord, how long will it be 
necessary to preach codperation if Alabama cotton 
farmers have not seen its worth demonstrated this 
season ? 


“It is very poor economy to sell hogs light,” says the 
county agent of Taylor County, Georgia, writing in the 
Butler Herald. “Number 3s and 4s (110 to 135 and 85 
to 110 pounds, respectively) if thrifty, should be kept 
over for the September or October market and fin- 
ished on early corn and peanuts.”’ The low prices for 
these underweight pigs makes further comment by us 
unnecessary. A recent news item in the Lafay- 
ette Sun tells how the Chambers County, Alabama, 
Farm Bureau and the Central of Georgia Railway 
have codperated to place four fine dairy bulls in the 
county. It’s really encouraging to see so many com- 
munities and counties going ahead with a sound dairy 
program in spite of present low prices for dairy prod- 
ucts. When today’s unsatisfactory conditions are past, 
these will be the sections that will profit most from 
dairying. According to the Wild Turkey Con- 
servation Association, Alabama and Texas are the two 
leading states of the Union in the production of wild 
turkeys. With natural conditions no better than in 
surrounding states, that seems to say much for the 
public, the hunters, and our game officials. . . . Along 
the same line we remind readers that it is a violation 
of law to confine the young of any protected bird or 
animal during the closed season. Special attention is 
called to squirrels. .. . Some observers seem to think 
that because we had plenty of snow and cold weather 
last winter and most of Uncle Billy Boll Weevil’s rela- 
tives froze to death, we are certain to have a large 
production of cotton if acreage is not reduced and they 
may be right, provided the summer is dry. We remind 
them, however, that whether the summer is wet or dry 
will have a great deal more to do with weevil damage 
than spring emergence. You may be sure that if the 
summer is wet we shall have all the weevils we need 
and more, too... . In early spring, as gold miners’ in 
days gone by, our strawberry tastes turn longingly to- 
ward the Klondikes. ... / And Joshaway Crabapple of 
Wallaces’ Farmer says: “It doesn’t make a fellow a 
Magician just because he can turn his automobile into 
a telephone post.” 


PRODUCTION IS SAFEGUARDED BY CROP 
FORECASTS 


By issn year now the “intentions-to-plant” reports 





issued in the spring and fall by the United States 
Department of Agriculture are consulted by an 
increasing number of the best informed farmers. 


In the big task of adjusting crop acreages so as to 
help check overproduction and low prices, the best help 
we can get is that given in such forecasts by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and allied agencies. Equally 
helpful is this information in cases of underproduction, 
for the figures then point to opportunities for added 
profits by planting more liberally of low-acreage crops. 
In fact, this service is primarily and almost exclusively 
for the purpose of informing the producer of (1) 
dangers to avoid and (2) advantages to embrace. 


The annual “Agricultural Outlook” reports now 
score above 95 in accuracy and we believe The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is rendering subscribers a distinct ser- 
vice in summarizing all these important forecasts 
promptly as issued—the reports on tobacco, peanuts, 
and potatoes in last week’s paper, for example. The 
case is well stated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture when it says :— 

“These information services are relied on to as- 
sist materially in bringing about a more stabilized 
agricultural production. Steady markets at fair 
prices are better than markets that fluctuate widely. 
Probably the total return to farmers as a whole is 
larger, and it is certainly better distributed, when 
alternations of overproduction and underproduc- 
tion are avoided. The possibility of avoiding over- 
production by the use of market data lies in the 
fact that for most farm commodities there is ap- 
parently a definite price cycle, the phases of which 
can be predicted from supply and demand data. 
“Farmers who think they are injuring themselves 

by furnishing information to the government about 





stocks, production, and prices, fail to realize that 
in the absence of official reports the field would 
be left entirely to private reports. Misleading re- 
ports might then be circulated by unscrupulous 
persons and the farmer would have no protection 
against them. Crops grown by farmers cannot be 
concealed. Reports and estimates will be made 
about them whether the farmers wish it or not. 
It is therefore obviously in the farmers’ interest 
that reports should be made by competent, disin- 
terested authorities.” 


COUNTRY PEOPLE READ AND RE-READ 


R. Robert B. House calls attention to the fact 
M that in rural sections, and in states with a 

large percentage of rural population, a great 
deal more reading is done than is indicated by the 
statistics of book sales and newspaper circulation 
figures. Because books in the country are relatively 
few, they are read and re-read and then lent out. 
“These are books with meaning,” says Mr. House, 
“dog-eared, worn-covered, loose-leaved treasures, that 
go the full round of the children, grandchildren, and 
neighbors, some to be lost and mourned for, some to 
return, worse for the encounter, to be lovingly re-read 
and cherished.” 

In Boston on a recent visit, as Mr. House reminds 
is, he “saw the people eagerly buy edition after edi- 
tion of the daily papers, scan them hastily and throw 
them away furnishing rich statistics of circulation su- 
periority, but really meager values in reading.” And 
everyone who visits any large city knows that this is 
what happens all the time. People buy the latest edi- 
tion of a daily for the headlines or the pictures, or the 
stock market reports, glance at it three minutes, and 
before many more minutes it is out of date and an- 
other edition has supplanted it. On the contrary what 
a contrast in reading practices prevails in the farm 
home! There the weekly farm paper or church paper 
or county paper is often kept not merely through the 
week but for a month afterward, and read from cover 
to cover, and many papers are passed on to neighbor- 
ing families. Furthermore, our country people find 
time to read and re-read the old standard books that 
live from generation to generation—the lives of famous 
men, the novels of masters like Dickens and Scott, the 
poems of Burns and Tennyson, the solid, homely wis- 
dom of Poor Richard and John Ploughman, stories of 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: How 
Profits Climb as Yields Climb 


E THOUGHT s0 all the time—that 
good yields meant good profits. But in 

' Georgia they have proved it. 

Here is a little chart based on practical records from 
all the farms in 1929 Georgia cotton contests. A mus- 
tard plaster on fly paper couldn’t stick any tighter than 
profits stick to the high yields per acre as shown in 
this chart. And it’s the same with nearly all other 
crops. There’s a lot of labor and expense to put on 
every acre anyhow and only the acres with big yields 
can pay it all back and leave a profit. 


200 LBS.(or.ess) LINT PER ACRE 
LOSS $7.20 per acre 


200 ro 300 LBS. 
$790] PROFIT $7.90 Per ACRE 


300 ro 400 LBS. 
95 $5.95 $599 $25 Per acre 


$5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $4] $34 eR acre 





$5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $58] $46 per acre 


$5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $4] $59 PER acre 
$5 $5 $5 $5_$5_$5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $39 $73 PER acre 


$5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $535 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $5 $55 391. 
LINT COTTON in POUNDS: NET PROFIT PER ACRE 1m DOLLARS 


The solid portions herewith show yields from less 
than 200 up to 1,000 pounds of lint cotton per acre. 
The lighter portions, containing the dollar marks, show 
the profits per acre which belong to the yields per 
acre. 

With yields of 200 pounds or less of lint cotton per 
acre, 34 contestants showed an average loss of $7.20 
an acre. So it looks as if the yield of 200 pounds of 
lint per acre is right on the dead line between profit 
and loss in growing cotton. Then notice how profits 
per acre climb by 100-pound jumps—from $7.90 to $23 
to $34 to $46 to $59 to $73 and finally to $91 per acre! 
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early American life like those of Washington Irving 
and James Fenimore Cooper, Southern stories like 
those of Uncle Remus and Thomas Nelson Page, re- 
ligious books like Pilgrim’s Progress—all these are not 
merely tasted and swallowed but chewed and digested, 
‘The characters in a few books become known as if 
they were neighbors and friends. 


As an illustration of the sort of reading that is done 
by many farm folks, Mr. House refers, in conclusion, 
to a farm woman, the mother of ten children, the 
keeper of a farmhouse where at all times from ten to 
thirty people sat down to the table, not to mention the 
farm hands on the kitchen porch :— 

“Yet not a day has passed that she has not spent 
her hours with a book, reading, thinking, enjoying. 
She prefers reading to sleep. She thinks of books 
when she sweeps and cooks, she churns to a book, 
and she has never neglected a task. She does not 
read many things, but she knows why she does not 
want to. She re-reads more than she reads. And 
her personal bookshelf is a treasure house of fine- 
ness. Her opinion about books you can get chiefly 
by inference. But the values she gets from her 
reading are at one with her life—a strain of be- 
neficent melody that the more than common shocks 
of life cannot jar out of tune.” 

° a 
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HAT do you know about your county poor- 
house? When did you last visit it? The 


majority of people seem to be satisfied if they 
know there is such a home in their county and take it 
for granted that it is well managed and that the in- 
mates are given the best care pos- 
sible on the funds provided. Un- 
fortunately this is rarely the case, 
“I'd a thought they would have 
come to see us on Christmas,” a 
blind woman at a county poor- 
house told a visitor recently. “But 
not a soul came. Christmas was 
just like any other day out here.” 
And she might have added that 
the other days are neither com- 
fortable nor happy. 
* * x 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Misfortunes may come to anyone. Should those 
who suffer them be exiled to spend their remain- 
ing years in utter discomfort? Should they be denied 
the solace of religious services, the attention of doctors, 
or the companionship of their fellow men and women? 

In many, many counties the poor are housed in shan- 
ties that are not fireproof, that have no waterworks, 
no electric lights, and inadequate heating facilities. 
The food is often bad. Sanitary conditions are ap- 
palling in some of the county homes, though improve- 
ments have been made in others. 

One poor old inmate beseeched the visitor to “git a 
hammer and knock these teeth out,” for she was in 
great pain. Yet no effort had been made to take her 
to a dentist. 

* * * 

Down with the county home, says the North Caro- 
lina Board of Charities and Public Welfare, the mem- 
bers of which gathered the facts quoted above. They 
suggest that in its place we :— 

1. Substitute one or more trained social workers 
every county. 

2. Cut poor relief expenses through thorough in- 
vestigation of every case and the granting of an allow- 
ance to the aged poor so that they may live with 
friends and relatives. 

3. Substitute careful supervision of poor funds for 
the slovenly method of bundling every needy aged per- 
son off to the county house. 

4. Provide hospital facilities and medical treatment 
for the indigent sick of all ages either in district hos- 
pital homes or in county hospital homes. Care for 
the few aged sick who cannot be boarded out, in an 
institution which will also administer to the whole 
community. 

5. Seek to reduce the number’ of paupers in the 
future by vocational education, increased health facili- 
ties, and an all-round constructive social program. 

These suggestions are as helpful to other states 4 
to North Carolina. Find out about your county poor- 
house during May. 
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thing of value she could lay hands on in the short time 


April 26, 1930 , 


(463A) 5 


“What Makes a Girl or Woman Charming?” 


Mrs. Patterson Answers Iwo Girls by Discussing a Famous Charmer 


EAR Hartness Girls:— 
We never did get to finish our talk about 


charm and what makes it, for callers came and 
the conversation drifted into channels less interesting 
and less personal. So I am going to continue that con- 
versation by letter. 

Furthermore, we have no apolo- 
gies to make to anyone for trying 
to solve that problem, for it is a 
very important one. I don’t say 
that a woman with charm is al- 
ways happy, but I do say a woman 
without charm is mighty apt to be 
miserable. To begin with, it’s 
humiliating and humiliation crush- 
es the spirit—and that is a terri- 
ble thing to happen to anyone. Of 
course lots of people say we should be superior to such 
feelings, so it’s a comfort to have the Bible back of 
us when it asks, “A wounded spirit who can bear?” 


And that reminds me I am going to quote the Bible 
a whole lot because if you read all of it you will find 
it deals with our worldly problems with a wise worldli- 
ness that often hits us between the eyes. It is so mod- 
ern and up-to-date and comforting generally. Anyway 
we are not going to have any “wounded spirits” in ours 
if we can help it. If we lack charm, we are going to 
buckle down and get it, and if we already have it, we 
intend adding to it. Happiness is worth working for 
in this world and being loved certainly goes three- 
quarters of the way to bring us happiness while charm 
goes three-quarters of the way toward causing people 
to love us. 

So it’s all quite simple. That is, if’s as simple as 
anything in life can be, for life has a fashion of get- 
ting complicated suddenly and without warning just as 
cyclones come, and with the same general effect. But 
even then, we can take to some sort of storm cellar and 
when it’s over, pick up the pieces and build again. 
And the experience often teaches us to build better. 


Il 

But let’s get back to the subject of charm. Suppose 
we examine some of the prize charmers and try to 
find out how they worked tt. There’s no use in say- 
ing those women didn’t work and work hard to reach 
their pre-eminence. And as human nature never 
changes, what helped them will do just as well for us 
—though, of course, we shall have to cut out a few of 
their most effective weapons like fainting at the first 
loud clap of thunder. We may hoot at that perform- 
ance, so common in old-time stories, but a man just 
couldn’t help pitying a sweet young thing who drooped 
against his shoulder like a stricken lily whenever things 
went wrong. Nine times out of ten she would be down 
town trying on bridal veils and orange blossoms before 
he knew what struck him! 

Ill 

Let’s consider America’s prize charmer and the only 
nationally known one so far that America has pro- 
duced. I mean, of course, Dolly Madison, wife of 
President Madison and about as well known as he. 
Her first husband was John Todd, a lawyer, and they 
were living in Philadelphia when the terrible epidemic 
of yellow fever swept over the town. He stayed to 
nurse the sick and dying, sending his adored wife to 
safety some miles out in the country. He died a mar- 
tyr and gentleman and faithful lover. 

In less than a year Dolly had married the “great 
little Madison” and was the belle of Philadelphia with 
"men standing to see her pass by” as the historians of 
the day tell us. From being the belle of Philadelphia 
she later became the belle of America, which proud 
position she held until she died, an old woman; in fact, 
not only old, but poor and heartbroken over a worth- 
less son whom she adored as Todd had adored her. 
So the way Dolly Madison held the nation’s admiration 
and affection through age as well as youth shows it 
couldn’t have been beauty.so much as good old-fash- 
toned, never-failing, knock-down-and-drag-out charm. 
Fortunately the letters and memoirs of that day were 
full of her, so it is easy to find her leading traits. 

IV 

One attribute of Dolly's that all agree she had was 
cheerfulness. “She was lighthearted but not light- 
headed,” writes one friend. So that means she was 
always cheerful, which was not an easy job. When 
Washington was overrun by the British, she was 
forced by advancing troops to leave the White House, 
but if there was any useless weeping and wailing and 
fainting, no mention is made of it. She packed every- 
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By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


Contributing Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


betaking herself and them to a place of safety till the 
storms of war passed by. So in addition to the charm 
which all celebrate, we can see that she had courage, 
initiative, and practical common sense. She did her 
thinking beforehand—not afterward when it was too 
late. These were good, solid qualities for her life’s 
foundatign. And a foundation must be solid: “founded 
on a rock” like the house in the Bible. (I told you I was 
going to quote the Bible a lot, you remember.) 

3ut a foundation with nothing built on top of it isn’t 
worth much, is it? Neither is much attention paid to a 
foundation unless it is insecure and caves in and the 
building is wrecked. So you find very little reference 
made to Dolly’s courage, initiative, quick thinking, or 
practical common sense. But I doubt whether her 
charm would have been a permanent or even a vital 
thing had she lacked any of 
these foundation qualities. So 
I think it may be as well to 
begin with them, and cultivate 
them if they are of feeble growth 
until they are strong enough 
to become our life-savers. 

Vv 

Now, of course, my dears, if 
I were writing the usual let- 
ters that are passed out to girls 
as the wisdom of the ancients 
I should stop right here and 
tell you that those fine quali- 
ties are all that you need. But 
I shan’t say that for I don't 
believe it—so why pretend 
merely because it’s customary 
to do so? I do know girls 
lacking these qualities will be 
more or less failures, but I 
know equally well that if a girl 
stops with these qualities only, 
while she will be a _ strong 
woman and a useful one, she 
will never be admired and 
loved as all girls want to be. 


There must be more than good qualities; there must 
be pleasant ones, too. And that is what so many teach- 
ers and guardians refuse to admit even to themselves. 
I have never known why. This world would have been 
a pleasanter place to live in and the young people them- 
selves far happier if that fact were recognized and 
acted upon. Anything that makes life easier, if it isn’t 
wrong, is worth while. 

VI 


Dolly Madison’s outstanding characteristic seems to 
have been sympathy—for if she could charm years and 
years after she was dead, as well as all during a long 
life, we may as well stick to her and find out what 
Americans most treasure in a woman. 

Now by “sympathy” I don’t mean its narrow signifi- 
cance—bursting into tears over the grief of every friend 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “MY GARDEN” 


LOVER of flowers and the great outdoors 
sends us these charming verses but fails 
to give the author’s name:— 


My garden, fair and brilliant!—the butterfly outspread 

Alights with gentle fluttering on the wallfiower’s golden 
head; 

Then darting to the lily bed, floats o’er its sheeted 
white, - : 

And settles*on the violet cup with fanciful delight. 


My friendly little garden!—few worldly goods have I 

To tender with o’erflowing heart in blessed charity; 

But, like a cup of water by a pure disciple given, : 

A herb or flower may tell its tale of kindliness in 
heaven. 


My faith-inspiring garden! thy seeds so dark and cold, 
Late slept in utter loneliness amid earth’s senseless 


mold, 

No sunbeams fell upon them, nor west winds gentle 
reath— 

But there they lay in nothingness, an image meet of 
eath. 


My garden! may the morning dew rest lightly on thy 
wers, ‘ 

And summer clouds distill around their most refresh- 
ing showers; : 

And wine the daily sun withdraws his golden tent 
above, 

May moon and stars look watchful down, and bless 
thee with their love! 
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—Author Unknown. 





DOLLY MADISON 
From portrait by Peale in “Life of Dolly Mad- 
ison,” by W. F. Roberts Co., Washington. 


in trouble, I mean the rare and overwhelming gift of 
the gods, an ability to sympathize with joy and success 
and ambition and even with stupidity and ignorance 
and bitterness. That sort of sympathy Dolly had in a 
pre-eminent degree, and I think if we study her life, 
we shall find that largely the secret of her charm. 
Over and over contemporary letters speak of her kind- 
ness to the socially awkward and timid and discour- 
aged; how she would encourage them, finding out what 
they could talk about and getting them started on their 
specialties, until, to their own immense amazement, they 
were being listened to with interest and pleasure by the 
very ones who scorned them before Dolly’s kindly tact, 
sympathy, and wisdom made others see them as she 
saw them. It seems to have been her custom to hunt up 
wallflowers at her parties and turn them into, if not 
evening glories, at least into violets. She seemed to 
think less of her own shining than she did of her 
ability to make others shine. And so those timid ones 
never forgot her, and their respect for the First Lady 
of the Land became a lifelong 
affection and admiration for the 
helpful friend who transformed 
them into what they longed to be 
and but for her, might never have 
been. 

One significant bit of praise is re- 
peated over and over and by the 
greater number of people who 
mention her and that is, “She 
never made an enemy.” That 
means not only that she never in- 
jured anyone in big things but 
that she made no unkind remarks 
about anyone, friend or foe. In 
the words of Proverbs, said so 
much better than you or I can 
ever say them, “In her tongue was 
the law of kindness.” There is a 
good old country remark to the 
effect that “curses like chickens 
come home to roost,” and vicious 
remarks about people are in the 
same class. 





Vil 


And now let us look a bit deeper 
into that cheerfulness for which 
It means she did not talk about her- 
self or her troubles. She bore her own burdens in 
silence and with courage. Really she bore them with 
such superlative courage and silence that an unob- 
servant public was not aware that she bore them at all. 
They just enjoyed her cheerfulness, were themselves 
cheered by it, and in all probability went to her to be 
comforted if the canary bird drooped, at a time when 7 
maybe Dolly’s loved son was off on a long drunk and 
fio one knew where he was. Cheerfulness should take 
its place among the cardinal virtues because it is so 
dificult of achievement. 
Vill 


Now these are some of the things that I think go far 
to make a girl charming in a very unusual degree. 
But naturally being only one person, I can think with 
only one mind and I am just as much interested in 
what you consider charming, as you are in what I am 
saying; so do write me your list and with a lot of us 
pooling ideas, we shall get something worth while as ~ 
to what constitutes charm. r 


Afand of Rural (mradeship | 


“Helping Sick Neighbors in Mississippi” 


T THE close of our school last year there were | 
A some cases of measles. This was in busy cotton | 
chopping time. Several of the people in this” 
community are tenants with large families and the en- © 
tire family save the father in one family and the ™ 
mother in another family were sick. Everybody was” 
in the grass but those who were fortunate enough to- 
have already had measles came together and helped the 7 
less fortunate. There were thirteen of our neighbors” 
who came with horses and hoes and chopped out our | 
cotton which was about knee-high, thinned our corn) 
which was about waist- and shoulder-high, and plowed 
both cotton and corn. On other days six or ‘eight 
other men came who could not come on the day of 
working. We made a pretty crop, thanks to our g 
neighbors. M. T. F. 


A Thought forthe |jeeck 


=——s 
ET us celebrate the soil. Most men toil that they 
may own a piece of it; they measure their success 
in life by their ability to buy it—Charles dley 


Dolly was noted. 





























Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, April 28.—The American Posture 
League is responsible for the following verse 
which carries its own moral :— 
“Get uplift in your bearing 
And strength and spring and vim, 
No matter what your worries 
To slouch won’t alter them.” 

Tuesday, April 29.—It’s attention to detail that makes 
for success in running a tea room or roadside stand. 
Have plenty of smooth parking space if you serve 
people in their own cars, and be very careful not to 
let anything slop over on the trays when you carry 
them out. 

Wednesday, April 30.—Now is a good time to plan 
the outdoor play equipment, which the children will 
enjoy so much in the yard this summer. Sturdy lad- 
ders, see-saws, swings, and slides all help develop 
muscular growth, bodily strength and poise. 

Thursday, May 1.—Before repainting an iron bed- 
stead wash it thoroughly with hot soapy water and 
sandpaper any rough places. 

Friday, May 2.—Smor Ringer is the name of a 
Swedish cookie that deserves to be known in our 
country. Here is the recipe: — 

Smor Ringer.—One cup butter, % cup sugar, yolk of 1 egg, 
almond flavoring, % cup milk, % teaspoon baking powder, 
pinch of salt. Cream the sugar with the butter, add the 
beaten egg yolk, milk, salt, and flavoring. Sift baking powder 
with 1 cup of flour. Add more flour until a dough is formed 
that is easily handled. Roll quite thin, cut in strips, then 
twist and form in circles. 

Saturday, May 3—When you buy a present to take 
home to the baby avoid toys with sharp points or edges 
or those covered with wool and feathers. Choose 
smooth playthings and wash them before you give 
them to the baby. 

Sunday, May 4.—“Great mischiefs happen more 
often from folly, meanness, and vanity, than from the 
Zreater sins.”—Burke. 


Laundry Power 


**9F WONDER how much time and work I actually 
save by doing my laundry work with the aid of 
electric equipment,” said Mrs. Wilson. 

“Ask me. I’m the man who knows,” observed 
Grandpa Wilson with a chuckle. “I’ve just finished 
reading a bulletin on that very subject.” 

“Fine,” said Mrs. Wilson. “Tell me all about it.” 


“Listen to this then,” Grandpa answered. “Careful 
tests were made on seyeral farms both before and after 
electric power was installed. These showed that to 
wash 100 pounds, dry weight, of clothes without a 
machine required 11.2 hours and the woman walked 
10.2 miles; with a hand operated machine 10 hours 
were used and the distance walked was 7.1 miles; 
while with the gas engine driven washer 7.5 hours and 
6.4 miles; all per 100 pounds dry clothes. After elec- 
tric power was available a summary of the results 
secured on six farms showed an average of 1.52 kilo- 
watt hours of electric energy, 8.7 hours of human labor, 
and a distance walked of 4.47 miles. It will be noted 
that where the gas engine was used to run the washing 
machine, a little less labor time was required than 
when an electric motor was the power. One reason 





Rub, rub, rub on the wash- 
board. That’s the way the 
laundry used to be done. But 
modern machines have ban- 
ished the old washpot and 
the need for hours of back- 
breaking work. Photo cour- 
tesy Alabama Extension Ser- 
vice. 





Isn’t this an improvement? 
This farm woman finds wash- 
ing a simple task now that 
the home electric plant op- 








erates the washing machine. 
Time, energy, and wear on 
the clothes all are saved. 
Courtesy Fairbanks, Morse 
and Company. 


for this is the fact that 
with the engine power 
the woman fixed the ma- 
chine and then let her 
husband start the engine 
and his time was not 
counted.” 


“Now that is interest- 
ing,” said Mrs. Wilson. 
“Of course, the average 
family wash does _ not 
weigh anything like 100 
pounds but I suppose the 
folks that got up the sta- 
tistics had to take some 
standard figure to work 
on. I think it is particu- yy 
larly worth while to no- 
tice that the distance 
walked with the gas en- 
gine driven machine was 
only a little over half 
that covered when the 
work was done by hand; and less than half as much 
when electric power was used.” 


Courtesy 


so that it serves two purposes. 
tesy Maytag Co. 


“And think of the saving in actual human energy,” 
remarked Jane, who had been listening. “Even though 
you spent seven or eight hours doing that 100-pound 
wash, you wouldn’t be bending over a board or wring- 
ing great heavy sheets by hand.” 

“It seems to me that those figures prove that it is 
well worth while to do the washing by gasoline or 
electric power,” Mrs. Wilson observed. 

“Did that bulletin give any figures on ironing?” 
asked Jane. 

“Yes,” replied Grandpa. “Here they are: 14.89 hours 
were required to iron 100 pounds dry weight of clothes 
with the old-fashioned sad iron, 10.27 hours with an 
electric iron, and 7.58 hours with a 26-inch ironer. 
The ironer proved of special value in homes of large 
families, where it often showed a saving of one-half 
the time.” 

“TI wish it had given figures for the gasoline iron,” 
remarked Mrs. Wilson. “I believe it is just as much 
of a help in the home that is without electricity as the 
gas driven washing machine. They are made now so 
that they are safe and dependable, too.” 

“Aren’t you glad that we live on a farm where the 
men folks realize that washing and ironing are real 
work that deserves to be done by power?” said Jane.. 


This model laundry offers every pos- 
sible convenience for doing the wash- 
ing at home. Water heater, tubs, and 
washing machine are efficiently ar- 
ranged. The ironer saves much time, 
and the built-in ironing board is ready 
for those pieces that must be done 
Westinghouse 


This splendid type of washing ma- 
chine can be used with a gasoline 
motor as the power or with electricity. 
It has a new attachment for churning 
i Cour- 

















“T surely am,” her mother replied. 

“What every man should realize,” observed Grandpa 
Wilson, “is that the human energy saved by doing such 
tasks by power can be put to other and better uses. + 
gas engine or an electric motor can wash the clothes 
but only an inspired woman can make a perfect straw- 
berry shortcake.” 

“What a comedown,” laughed Jane. “I thought you 
were going to say something really fine. But after 
that hint I reckon Mother and I will have to prove 
that we are inspired by making a strawberry short- 
cake for dinner.” 


“L thought. maybe 
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April 26, 1930 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 
D Many of you seem tc have dif- 


ficulty in finding topics of con- ri 
yersation when you go out. “What can I 
talk about?” youask. Well, first of all, 
find out what interests your companion. 
Does he enjoy reading? Is he a base- 
ball fan? Is he enthusiastic about 
farming or politics or aviation? Has 
he a hobby such as collecting butter- 
flies or wild flowers or pitching horse- 
shoes? - Once you've discovered the 
favorite diversions of the one to whom 
you are talking it should all be plain 
sailing—provided you have read and 
studied enough to be able to ask intel- 
ligent questions. Most men and boys 
enjoy explaining things to a girl if she 
seems to have hrains enough to under- 
stand, but it isn’t much fun talking to a 
dumbbell who thinks a foul ball has 
something to do with chickens. 


Have a hobby of your own. Folks 
with genuine enthusiasms are usually 
interesting. Read the newspapers so 
that you'll know what is going on in the 
world. Remember some of the amus- 
ing little stories or incidents you find in 
the magazines. And I'll tell you a se- 
@ret, I’ve never yet met a man who 
didn’t like to talk about food. Next 
time all other subjects fail just ask him 
whether he prefers hot biscuit or corn- 
bread and see if his eyes don’t light up 
with interest. 


Remember that I am delighted to help all of you as 
often as I can with your personal problems as well as to 
answer questions concerning dress and etiquette.’ Write 
to me in care of The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman and don’t forget to give your full name and 
address or to enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. CATHERINE LEE. 

x* * * 
Dear Miss Lee:— 

I have just finished reading your column in The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman. You give such good advice 
I decided to bring my problem to you. I have the dearest 
mother in the world but she just doesn’t understand love. 

am 19 years old and very much in love with a 35-year-old 
widower. He lives about 20 miles away. I believe he loves 
me except that he doesn’t come to see me as often as I think 


he should. We were planning to be married in Jane but now 
I'm undecided. My mother has no objection to this young 
man but she doesn’t want me to marry and has often said 


it would kill her if I were to leave her. What do you think 


I should do? : 
G. S., Georgia. 
From what you say the man to whom you are en- 
gaged is a fine fellow but doesn’t understand how much 
a girl of your age wants romance. 
If you are really sure that you care 
for him, forget that he doesn’t come 
to see you oftener and remember how 
nice he is when he does come. No 
doubt when you are married you will 
find that he shows his love in practical 
ways such as giving you a comfortable 
home. As for your mother, I assure 
you that she will not die if you marry. 
Talk it over with her reasonably and 
remind her that you have the same 
right to love and a home of your own 
as she had. I hope that you and your 
young man will be very happy together. 
xk * * 
Dear Miss Lee:— 
I have known a young man for about five years and he 
pants me to marry him. My people don’t approve. He is a 
ptorer and has only an eighth grade education but he has 
iene his sister in school. He was reared on the farm and his 
: er says when he marries he wants him to take charge 
the farm. But I don’t want to live in the country and my 
meer feels that I should marry a professional man who has 
€ same social position as mine. I am a teacher and have 


nee education. The young man thinks that if I cared for 
im I would be willing to live where he wishes. 


J. J. L., Arkansas. 


I agree with the young man that you cannot care very 
deeply for him if you are not willing to live where he 
will have the best chance to get on in the world. Cer- 
tainly it would be better for him to manage his father’s 
farm, which I suppose will be his eventually, than to 
€ep on as a laborer in town. Now that one can have 
’ a automobile in which to go to town and all the 
» Modern conveniences that make housekeeping eaty, life 

i the country can be as comfortable as life in the city. 


= ss _ 











Courtesy of Russia Cement Company. 


DECORATE YOUR BOOKS AND BOXES 


Common brown wrapping paper is used to cover boxes, books, and portfolios that are both 


beautiful and practical. 


Young Folks’ Problems 


As Discussed by Catherine Lee 


I do not believe that you and he would be very happy 
together since you feel that your social position as well 
as your education is so much better than his, and I am 
afraid it would be unfair to him as well as to yourself 
for you to marry him. But be sure of your own feel- 
ings in the matter before you come to a definite deci- 
sion. Perhaps your father is over ambitious for you or 
overlooks the fact that this young man may make a fine 
place for himself if he has the sort of wife who is 
willing to help him. 


x* * * 
Dear Miss Lee:— 

I want to become an aviation engine mechanic. I am in 
school now but want to know if there is a home study course 
I could take. Could I work my way through an aviation 
training school after I finish the home study course? 

S. B., Alabama. 


You have chosen a splendid work for yourself and I 
hope that you will be able to carry out your ambition. 
There is a wonderful future in aviation for any boy 
who is serious about it. Work as hard as you can at 
your school lessons so that you will have the founda- 
tion of a sound education. Perhaps you 
can get a spare time job in a garage 
and thus get some practical experience 
with gasoline motors. I think you 
will find this better at present than the 
home study course. But write to the 
engineering department of your state 
university and ask if there are any 
books and bulletins that it would help 
you to read. They will be glad to tell 
you whether or not it will be possible 
for you to work your v * through an 
aviation training sch 

x * 


Dear Miss Lee:— 


I have been reading your letters in The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman and you seem to give wonderful advice 
so I have come to you to pour out my story. 


I am a country girl. My parents are very unreasonably 
strict. They say I am too young to have friends, even girl 
friends. I am 15 years old. I try to do what is right but 
I do get lonesome and blue sitting home all the time, never 
going out among the young folks of the community. They 
stopped me from school over a year ago ahd I do want to 
go as I realize the necessity of a good education. Do tell me 
what to do. Should I try to find work somewhere and leave 


home? 
L., North Carolina. 


No, my dear, don’t leave home under any circum- 
stances. It is almost impossible for a girl of your age 
without training to earn a living. I cannot understand 
your parents not wanting you to go to school and get 
the education that will enable you to make a success of 
life. To my mind it is as cruel for mothers and fath- 
ers to keep their girls and boys away from school when 
it is possible to send them as it would be to refuse to 
give them enough to eat when there was an abundance. 
Could you ask one of the teachers to come out and talk 













Or perhaps 


to your parents about it? 
the minister might plead your cause for 


you. But if you cannot make them see 
the need of your going to school make 
up your mind that you will get an edu- 
cation anyway. Borrow books from the 
teacher or from the library and read 
snd study them. Write to the exten- 
sion service at the state college and ask 
for the free lists of books. 

Of course if you go back to school 
you will have friends. But if you do 
not, then perhaps you can join your local 
4-H club. Surely your parents cannot ob- 
ject to that and there you will have the 
wholesome fun girls of your age need, 
and learn many useful things as well. I 
wish parents could be made to realizé 
that no one is ever too young to want 
friends and that the girl or boy who is 
denied the right to associate with the 
nice young folks of the community will 
eventually seek out some sort of com- 
panionship, even though it be undesir- 
able. Every mother should know that 
it is not only her duty but her privilege 
to make her home a happy gathering 
place for the young people so that they 
will not wish to go elsewhere for pleas- 
ures. I can only hope that your mother 
and father will see the light. 

* * * 


Dear Miss Lee:— 


A boy friend gave me his address and ask- 
ed me to write him. Should I? 


M. R., South Carolina. 


It is usual for the boy to write first but I can’t see 
why you shouldn’t send your friend a pleasant, chatty 
little note. I am sure that he will enjoy it and appre- 
ciate your telling him what has been going on since 
he left home. If he doesn’t answer promptly, then you 


can let the matter drop. 
& & 


Xe 


Decorate With Brown Paper 


HEN we think of decorating articles with pa- 

W per we immediately think of color—foreign 

papers of bright colors, gold and silver and 
brilliant modern designs, but for really costly looking 
decoration some of the papers that look like leather are 
the very loveliest, I think. But it may be a bit diffi- 
cult to get these papers. Let me tell you of an imita- 
tion that will surprise you. Just ordinary brown wrap- 
ping paper when properly prepared may be made most 
attractive. 

It is better to use a light weight brown wrapping 
paper instead of the heavier. Crumple it up with your 
hands in a ball and then spread it out and press it with 
a warm iron. The crinkles will all remain in place 
if you are careful not to use too warm an iron. 

Now with water color paints daub on a variety of 
colors here and there—red, green, blue, black. With a 
piece of cotton batting spread out the colors, blending 
them together to give a mottled effect. This may be 
rich in coloring or just a mass of faint color. You will 
find this method fascinating. When you get the color 
just as you want it, allow it to dry thoroughly. 


Proceed with the covering of your foundations with 
this paper and see how attractive they look. A book 
cover is made by taking a piece of the crinkled and 
colored paper and wrapping it around a book, allowing 
a two-inch flap to turn under. 

You can cover all kinds and shapes of boxes. Cut a 
strip of paper long enough to go around the box and 
just wide enough to reach to the top and the bottom. 
Dilute the best quality of liquid glue with water until 
it spreads on readily, cover the back of the paper with 
the diluted glue, then press to the surface to be deco- 
rated, smoothing out all wrinkles from the center to the 
edges. In covering the lid of the box, cut a strip of 
paper wide enough to cover the rim and allow a quar- 
ter of an inch to fold inside and another quarter of an 
inch to come up over the top of the cover. Glue in 
place. Then cut a piece of paper the exact size of the 
top of the box, spread on the glue and press to the top 
surface of the box. 

The dull finish of the paper is really very lovely. But 
if you prefer a glossy finish, give the articles a coat of - — 
shellac. M. ETHEL GILMORE, 
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Little Recipes for Little Cooks 


Let’s Fix a Fine Cake 
for Mother’s Day— 
Which Comes on 


May 11th. 


DEAR LITTLE COOKS:— 


Of course you can guess, just from the picture, what the very 
most important recipe of all is to be this month—a Mother’s 


Day Cake! 


Mother’s Day comes in May, you know, but it comes before 
you could get my little recipes for May so I thought I would 
send it in April and you could have time to practice. Then you 
could be sure of a perfect cake for mother on her day. I know 


she would like it, too. 


Mother’s Cake 


Bake this recipe in well-greased layer cake tins. Use 
white frosting on each layer and put the layers on top 
of each other just as mother does. Then after you 
have all the layers together and you have a fine high 
cake, cover the top (and the sides too if there is enough 
frosting) with frosting. 

Now you have a nice cake for any time—Sunday 
cake or company cake—but here is how to make it a 
real Mother’s Day cake. After the frosting has set so 
it isn’t sticky, take a clean pen holder or a small, clean, 
pointed piece of wood and write, very lightly, the word 
“Mother” just as I did on my cake in the picture. Then 
take tiny colored candies and place them ever so care- 
fully along the writing. Now you have mother’s cake. 





1 egg white, beaten stiff % cup plus 1% tablespoons 
1% tablespoons butter flour, sifted once before 
Y% cup sugar measuring 

2% tablespoons milk 14 teaspoon vanilla 


1 teaspoon baking powder 


First, I see that the oven will be hot, but not so very 
hot for this cake needs only a medium oven. Then [ 
warm just a little the bowl I am going to use (unless 
the weather is very warm). 

Next I measure out the butter and work it in the 
bowl with a spoon till it is soft and creamy. Then I 
add the sugar a little at a time and stir it a good deal 
each time to be sure it keeps smooth and creamy. When 
all the sugar is in, I add vanilla. Then I measure the 
milk and sift and measure the flour. I add the baking 
powder to the flour and sift the two together again. 


Then I add a little milk and stir and then a little 
flour and beat some more. Then I add a little more 
milk and then more flour till I have it all in. Each 
time I add, I beat well. Mother says that the beating 
makes a light, fine-grained cake. 


I beat the egg white very stiff and add that, but I do 
not beat my cake hard after I have the egg white added. 
I fold that in gently. Now my cake is ready for the 
greased cake pans. Bake layer cakes about 20 minutes. 


_ This cake is nice baked in a loaf cake pan. It takes a 
little longer to bake in a large tin, though. 


Large Recipe 
% cup butter 3 egg whites 
1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
¥% cup milk Pastry flour makes a finer, 
1% cups flour more delicate cake than 
2% teaspoons baking powder bread flour. 


Powdered Sugar Frosting 


Here’s the frosting :— 


2 cups powdered sugar 


' 1 teaspoon almond extract (if 
2 egg whites unbeaten i 


you like) 


ma _ i teaspoon vanilla 


1?” Sift the powdered sugar to break all the lumps, then 


Vv add the egg whites and stir well. 


Add flavoring. It 


w: should be quite stiff but soft enough to spread smoothly. 
6/If it seems too stiff, add just a little cream, but be care- 
tr ful because a “runny” frosting wouldn’t do at all. 


- 


This is a good frosting to use especially if you are a 
very little cook, because it is easy. Here is another re- 
cipe for you to try if you are old enough to make cooked 
frosting. I'll tell you a secret; lots of grown-ups can’t 
make a real good frosting unless they use this newer 
recipe so mother may be using this one. You know so 


many frostings are hard and cracky and others are so 
runny that only a little stays on. Try this. 


Seven-minute Frosting 


1 egg white, unbeaten 4 tablespoons water 
l cup sugar 

Put plenty of boiling water in the bottom part of a 
double boiler and put is where it will keep boiling. Into 
the top part of the double boiler put the egg, sugar, and 
water and set this over the boiling water. Take an egg 
beater (the Dover kind) and begin beating and beat as 
it cooks, for seven minutes. Pretty soon it gets white 
and fluffy and toward the last you'll just be surprised to 








How Mother’s Day 
Came to Be 


A girl who lived in Philadelphia first 
thought of the idea of setting aside one day 
of the year which she called “Mother’s Day” 
—a time for showing mother by some special 
effort of kindness and devotion our love and 
appreciation for everything she does for us. 
The girl was Ann Jarvis and she originated 
“Mother’s Day” in 1908. When she told 
her friends what she had done, they took up 
the idea, too, and it spread rapidly through- 
out the country when in 1913 Congress 
passed a resolution designating the day, the 
second Sunday in May, as the official 
“Mother’s Day.” 
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see how thick and light and lovely it gets to be. When 
it has cooked and been beaten for seven minutes, it 
should be just right to spread on your cake. 

So many of you have sent me lovely recipes for 
devil’s food cake that maybe you will want to make 
one for your mother. This seven-minute frosting is fine 
for that too. 


Ww 


LESSON 
NUMBER 
EIGHT 


Ww 


Won't it be fun to 
surprise mother with a 
wonderful cake like 
this on “Mother’s Day?” 
Betty tells you just 
how to make it in this 
lesson. Start practicing 
now so that you can be 
sure of giving her a 
perfect cake. 


Eggs in Potato Nests 


Here is a good supper dish: 

Take a low glass baking dish or a deep pie tin and 
butter it well. Place left-over mashed potato in, to 
nearly fill the dish. Press the potato down smoothly. 
Then with a spoon dip out holes just big enough to hold 
an egg. Into each of these holes break an egg. Be sure 
to take eggs enough for those you have to serve. Pour 
a little sweet cream over the eggs and potatoes and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. Bake until eggs are done. 
You could make this dish for your own supper first as 
I did or for the baby’s (if there is one in your family) 
supper maybe. One egg would be a good little recipe 
to practice on and next time you could use potato and 
eggs enough for all the family. 

Grated cheese sprinkled over the egg and potato 
makes this even better. 


Apricot Whip 


Here is a good recipe for spring when mother’s 
fruit cans are empty and she wonders what to have for 


dessert :— 
Small Recipe 
% cup apricot pulp 
1 egg white 
1 tablespoon sugar 


Large Recipe 

M% cup apricot pulp 
3 egg whites 
Sugar to sweeten to your taste, 

% cup to % cup 

You can use either dried or canned apricots. If you 
take dried ones, look them over carefully and wash 
them. Then cover them with water and leave to soak 
overnight. Then cook slowly in the same water until 
soft and tender. Then put them through a wire sieve, 
using a spoon (a wooden one is best) to rub and push 
the fruit through. 

If you use canned ones, you can put them through the 
sieve without cooking. 

Break the egg white into a bowl and beat very stiff 
with an egg beater. Add sugar. It’s hard to tell how 
much because the canned apricots might be quite sweet 
and the dried ones would not be. But you will be pretty 
sure to need 1 tablespoon and maybe. you will think it 
needs even more. Taste and see. < 

Then add the apricot and sugar to the egg white. 
Fold in very gently for this is supposed to be light and 
dainty. Butter a glass baking dish or granite bowl and 
bake slowly in a pan of water just as you did the cus- 
tard. About 20 minutes should be long enough. Serve 
with cream. 

This is awfully good if you use prunes instead of 


apricots only you wilh like it better if you use 1 table- rm 


spoon of lemon juice too. 
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id The well dressed woman or girl follows the ensemble idea and considers the rela- 
e. tion of each garment to her whole wardrobe. As the coat is worn with several dresses, 
- it usually sets the color note for the season’s outfit. Coats in black, beige, blue, and 


aS pastel shades are seen. 


r) If the coat is black or a dark color, the frock worn with it may match it, be a 
ye lighter shade of the same color, or be a print with a background that matches the 
id coat. Dresses worn with light or bright colored coats should match or at least show 


a matching tone if they are made of a figured material. Silk suits that combine a 
printed material with a matching plain fabric are smart and practical. Two or three 
Oo dresses may sometimes be made to go with one coat. 

The hat should match either the coat or the dress with which it is worn or else 
be a neutral beige tone that harmonizes with stockings, shoes, and bag. 

Black shoes are good with any color dress except brown. Brown shoes may be 
used with brown, beige, or green frocks. The reptile leathers are attractive with almost 
any light summer color. Handbags to match are a smart note. 

$ Regardless of the color of the dress or shoes, beige stockings are worn. The rather 
deep suntan shades are particularly popular. Gray and black stockings are not seen at all. 











or " 

The shops are filled with colorful cotton materials that lend themselves delightfully 
to simple frocks for wear at home. With short puff sleeves, higher waists, and full 
skirts such dresses are as quaint and pretty as they are practical. Even the inexperi- 
enced home dressmaker will find. it easy to make up several, provided she uses a good 
Pattern. Those without pleats aré new and have the added advantage of being easy 
to launder. 

White and pale colors are popular for sports dresses which retain the practical 

u potares of 1929 but show somewhat longer skirts and shorter waist lines in deference 
c + 
h aes : 
k Pajamas that have long been liked by the younger generation for sleeping garments 
} are offered for use on the beach and at camp. They are roomy, comfortable, and modest. 
il Colorful cretonne, wide checked gingham, and other gay cotton materials are used 
: for these outdoor pajamas. 
x , 
h ‘ Lace is used on many of the dressier frocks and the all-lace dress is liked, for 
ormal wear. Flowered cotton net of fine quality is charming for party frocks. 
e 58—This smart but simple design is just becoming neck line are smart and 
right for the lovely voiles and dim- comfortable, too. Any thin summery 
— that are being shown. Such material would be charming for this 
‘ lsundgood ‘Tae waaters is aisles atk Se pears, I Ok. ck to haeh 
E ered. is S % ears, 38, and 40-inc 
; fo sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 bust. , eos 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 2 . . : 
auires 3 yards of S-inch material The very, small girl likes a, straight 
: Ww » : , s 
t Ree, n % yard a 2 inch sicctinibehcaha <a: contrasting material make a trimming 
: 639—The older girl will like these gay cre- that is as practical as it is pretty. 
tonne pajamas for beach wear and to The pattern is designed for sizes 2, 
7 take to camp, while small sister will 4, and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
{ find they make the finest sort of play yards of 39-inch material with % yard 
" suits, ‘ bas Fe sa Pag ae ng for of 39-inch contrasting. 
S1Z H H 
- pen fo Age: Ser 1 by 18, ne ” 680—Tiers, cape collar, and dainty scallops 
39-inch meee BE ice oo aig % yards o make a truly feminine frock for the 
2 a material with % yard of 39- young miss. Organdy, dotted Swiss 
4 ° ’ ’ 
T contrasting. : : or voile can be used with equally de- 
’ 682— ~ shirring at the waist line gives lightful results. The pattern is de- 
f the effect of a peplum on this dainty signed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
% summer frock. The short sleeves and years. 
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Life is just one baking 
triumph after another 
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... when youve discovered 
Calumet's Douste-Action 


Waar a joy to pull out of the oven those deli- 
cious-looking muffins—those light, perfect 
biscuits! Calumet’s Double-Action brings you 
sure success in all your baking! 


Calumet’s first action takes place in the 
mixing bowl. This starts the leavening prop- 
erly. Then, when you put your cake or muffins : : 
into the oven, the second action begins. A full Nanerally, stone 20a 

ata at RGSS SO. - ? see how Calumet's Double-Action 
steady rising lifts your batter up and holds it, —_ works inside the dough or batter to 
high and light—even though you may not be —-#ke ‘it rise. But, by — = 
able to regulate your oven temperature with —{#™P/# demonstration with only 


baking powder and water in a 
absolute accuracy. glass, you can see clearly how bak- 


All baking powders are required by law to 8 Powder acts—and how Calu- 
met acts twice to make your baking 


be made of pure, wholesome ingredients. But fetter. Put two level teaspoons of 
not all are alike in their action. Not all will Calumet into a glass, add two tea- 
give you equally fine results in your baking. pw Cer. e rapidly a 
. . . tmes ana remove é@ Spoon. e 
Calumet is scientifically made of exactly the —siny, fine bubbles will = sleuly, 
right ingredients, inexactly the right propor- —Aalf filling the glass. This isCalu- 
tions to produce perfect leavening action— port ¢ - — are wee 
; - os takes place in the mixing bowl when 
Double- Action. Because of this, it is the most y0u add liquid to your dry sngreds- 
opular bakin owder in the world today. ents. After the mixture has entirely 
pop &P y 


Make a Calumet cake, or some biscuits. See “Ped rising, stand the glass ina 

: pan of hot water on the stove. Ina 
for yourself what perfect results Calumet’s moment a second rising will start 
Double-Action brings. Use only one level tea- —-¢”d_ continue until the mixture 


spoon of Calumet to a cup of sifted flour. This "ees the top of the glass. This és 
. ‘ Calumet’s second action—the ac- 
is the usual Calumet proportion and should be gion that takes place in the beat of 


followed for best results. A real economy, too. Jour oven. 
I th f, h f Cal Make this test. See Calumet’s 
Mail the coupon for the new free Calumet —ouble-Action which protects 


Baking Book—full of wonderful recipes! your baking from failure. 


AL MET The Double-Acting 
Baking Powder... 
A Product of General Foods Corporation 
S>D>>>55>>>>>>55>>> >> >>> >> >>>» CA) 2>2>>222>1 
; © [oe 


C—Prof.F.-5-30 1930, G. F, 















MAKE THIS TEST 



































. Marton Jane Parker 

clo Calumet Baking Powder Company 

4100 Fillmore Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me, free, a copy of the Calumet Baking Book. 
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Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-O can be used about the home. barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asit contains no deadly 
Poison. K- a is made of Squill, as recom. 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. undes 
the Connable LR... which insures maximum 

h. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 
Geld on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if = cannot supply 
you. K-R-OCo., [R 


K-R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


DareXoU 


YPUR money back if ncaa ber 
in your store for less ayy : 
by and you keep the ok A. your 








BRADLEY, Bids. H 
T accept offer. 
@rrival. Money back if no 
trouble. 


and Chain Free 
if 
Berd Maieh oe andi beep the watch 


will par 2 





No Money Needed—We Pay the Freight 


SELL ONLY 10 POUNDS COFFEE 
d a the following articles: 
, bottle Vanilla, box Corn Starch, 
. can of Cocoa, 
x Pepper 


Jelly, d jar Pre} Mus- 
lan *1222) and this Beautiful, Full Size 
id Dinner Setis yours. Many other attrac- 
ave offers and me of Magnificent Premiums 
or Big also give a 10-Pc. Full Size 
Snemel Set A penises the Dinner Set, if you order 
prompt. Soday for for aor REE Agent s’ Outfit. 
In Business anon 1897, 

287 GINCINNA 





























QUILT in Prints and 
Percale. Fancies 
and solids. Fast 
colors. 2 Ibs. (15 
yds.) 69c., 4 Ibs, 
(30 yds.) $1.38, 
8 Ibs. (60 yds.) 
2.76. Thread and 
NEEDLE case 
FREE with 8 lbs. 
Large package 
ye, beautiful silk or 
“velvet pieces 
-00. 





plus postage. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


t C.0.D. 
RELIABLE SALES CO., Box 26-A, PRINCETON, KY. 
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WILL SELL YOUR 
Hogs Chickens Seeds 
Cows Turkeys Plants 
Horses Geese Shrubs 
Mules Ducks Bulbs 
Sheep. Eggs. Flowers. 








Write Classified Ad Dept. 


Beautiful patterns | 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


HEN planting flowers we need to 

know the height to which they 
normally grow in order that we may place 
them about the garden or yard to best 
advantage. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs 
give the heights of 
some of the annual 
flowering plants 
which normally do 
well in the South 
when properly plant- 
ed and cared for :— 





1. For screening 

L. A. NIVEN purposes use those 

which grow quite 

tall, such as the sunflower, castor bean, 

cosmos, or even some of the sorghum 
canes, broom corn, milo, or feterita. 


2. Where annual flowering plants that 
grow three feet high or higher are 
wanted, plant dahlia, summer cypress or 
burning bush, larkspur, basket-flower, 
feather cockscomb, _ spiderflower, or 
dwarf varieties of castor beans and sun- 
flower. 

3. Where those growing about 2%4 feet 
are desired, the cornflower, scarlet sage, 
zinnia, scabiosa, annual poinsettia, and 
strawflower fit in well. 


4. China cockscomb, baby’s 
breath, calliopsis, balloon flower, and 
snapdragon are good ones that grow ap- 
proximately two feet high. 


asters, 


5. Those growing about 1% feet high 
are four o’clocks, mignonettes, Job’s tears, 
and stock. 


6. Calendula, candytuft, French mari- 
gold, annual phlox, pinks, and petunias fit 
in well where plants growing appro.zi- 





mately one foot high are wanted. 


7. Those growing less than a foot high, 
and which are desirable, are ageratum, 
lobelia, dwarf nasturiums, portulaca, 
sweet alyssum, forget-me-not, and ver- 
bena. 

There are of course, many more an- 
nual flowering plants that grow to these 
different heights, but those mentioned 
will be found a good average list to de- 
pend upon, 


Color of Blooms Produced by Annual 


Flowers 


“T want to know the colors of some 
of our common annual flowers, such as 
sweet alyssum, etc. Please place opposite 
each of the plants named below the color 
flowers they produce.” 


Ageratum—blue, white, 
Sweet alyssum—white 
Chinese asters—purple, rose, white 
Balloon flower—blue, white 

Baby’s breath—white 

Balsam—rose, pink, white 
Basket-flower—rose. lavender 
Calendula—yellow, orange 
California poppy—yellow, orange 
Calliopsis—yellow, brown 
Candytuft—crimson, lavender, 
Cockscomb—crimson 

Feather cockscomb—crimson, yellow 
Cornflower—blue, rose, white 
Cosmos—rose, pink, white 

Dahlia—red, yellow, white 
Forget-me-nots—blue 

Four o’clocks—crimson, yellow, white 
Gaillardia—orange, crimson 
Larkspur—blue, pink, white 
Lobelia—blue, white 

Lupine—blue, rose, white 
Marigold—yellow, orange 
Mignonette—greenish color 

Phlox Drummondii—red, lilac, buff, white 
Poppy—scarlet, pink, white 
Portulaca—red and yellow 

Black-eyed Susans—yellow, crithson 
Salvia or scarlet sage—brilliant scarlet 
Scabiosa—crimson, rose, blue, white 
Snapdragon—scarlet, yellow, white 
Spiderflower—rose 

Stock—crimson, purple, white 


and rose 


white 








Height—That’s Important 


So Also Is Color in Making Flower 
Groupings 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Strawflower—lemon, yellow 
Verbena—scarlet, blue, purple, white 


Spray to Control Plant Lice 

“Plant lice have been damaging my 
roses. What should I do to keep them 
off?” 

If you have only a few rosebushes and 
other plants to spray, mix from one to 
1% teaspoonfuls of nicotine sulphate in a 
gallon of water, dissolving enough soap 
in the water to make suds. Spray on top 
and under the leaves and stems, so as to 
thoroughly cover every one cf these lit- 
tle pests. 


Flowers Which Bloom a Long Time 


“Name several flowers that will bloom 
reasonably early and continue to bloom 
over along period of time.” The follow- 
ing will give the desired results: Agera- 
tum, gaillardia, dwarf French marigolds, 
salvia, petunia, nasturtium, phlox drum- 
mondii, verbena, vinca or periwinkle, and 
zinnia. 





| HOW I GROW LARGE ZINNIA | 
| BLOOMS | 


O GROW large zinnia blooms I sow 

the seed thin so the plants will be 
stocky and not spindling. When the 
plants have four to six leaves, I trans- 
plant in a rich, well pulverized bed, three 
feet apart each way. Commercial fer- 
tilizer will surely pay. About two table- 
spoonfuls put well under the little plant 
and well mixed with the soil is the way 
I use it. Put the fertilizer down a few 
days before the plants are transplanted. 
Cultivate often, but not very deep after 
the roots begin to spread. 

MRS. WILL BURNS. 


County, Miss. 
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| A BLOSSOMING WISTARIA _ 


| , 
EN years ago this month, Gerald W. 
Johnson, then working on a Southern 

daily paper, wrote a beautiful tribute to 

the wistaria. He has since won fame as 

a professor, and as an author of noted 

books, but we like nothing he has written 

better than this article he first printed 

April 21, 1920. 

“Yesterday the wistaria was almost 
in full bloom. Today it will be in 
its glory. Tomorrow it will already have 
begun to fade. Among all the glories 
of the revolving seasons there is 
nothing more evanescent than this misty 
bloom that momentarily hangs like a 
cloud of purple incense around the house 
eaves and then disappears for another 
year. The Old Philosopher must have 
given his grave approval to the wistaria, 
when, in the springtime, he raised his eye 
from his archives in Cheu, the State of 
Everywhere; for twenty-five centuries 
ago Lao-Tze set it down in his book of 
Reason and Virtue, ‘To accomplish 1 erit 
and acquire fame, then to withdraw, that 
is Heaven’s way.’ 





“Yes, certainly, the man who hated os- 
tentation above all things could have 
found no fault with wistaria. There is 
nothing striking, nothing obvious, about 
it. It is as aristocratic as a Chinese gen- 
tleman who can trace his ancestry back 
for five thousand years. It thrusts its 
beauty upon no one. One gains from it 
no impression of happy friendliness, such 
as bursts from the lowly dandelion, laugh- 
ing impudently in the face of every 
passer-by ; one gains from it no solace 
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for a bruised spirit, such as the violet 
carries; least of all is it touched with the 
vivid passion of the rose. 


“Yet it has a charm that is all its own, 
and one not inferior to that of any flower 
that blooms. It is the charm of quiet- 
ness, the beauty of tranquility—the same 
that permeates the purple hazes of the 
twilights of autumn in the high hills. [It 
is endowed, not with the beauty of the 
hopes and loves and pleasures of our 
everyday life, but with the beauty of 
dream-stuff, too exquisitely fragile for a 
workaday world. a 


“In every heart there are broken frag- 
ments of aspirations too high ever to be 
achieved, hopes too splendid ever to be 
realized, desires too mighty to be more 
than half-understood, much less confessed, 
They are the wreckage of a dream-world, 
purer, happier, and far more beautiful 
than the one in which we live. Under 
the hard necessities of existence we are 
compelled for the most part to ignore the 
existence of these ruins, for to do other- 
wise would be hopeless folly. Yet only 
the man who has succeeded in reducing 
himself nearer to the level of the brutes 
than the generality of mankind forgets 
them entirely. And when the wistaria 
comes out to throw for a few short days 
its enchanted veil over some old wreck 
of a building to transform it into a shrine 
where the Old Philosopher might sit and 
meditate on things too high for human 
utterance, then it is easy for a man to 
leave for a time the mean habitation that 
he has builded for this world, and to 
walk through the ruined city of his 
dreams. Nor is it altogether a vain thing; 
for as he considers how fair were its 
palaces, how noble its colonnades, how 
its domes and turrets aspired to pierce the 
clouds, and then reflects on how lowly is 
the thing that he has actually done, he 
and the world will profit if he is moved 
to come back and add but a single stone 
to the structure that mankind is slowly 
raising toward Heaven.” 

OOO 

NE of the most common causes of 

poorly flavored butter- is cream 
which is allowed to become stale before 
churning. Delicately flavored, fresh tast- 
ing butter cannot be made from such 
cream. Don’t churn cream over three 
days old for butter of the best quality. 


I ] 
| PATTERNS 
L 

RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. To be up-to-date you need 
the latest style guide. Our new spring fashion 
magazine, just off the press, will give you the 
most recent fashion news as to style, fabric, 
and trimming. The price is 15 cents. Send to- 
day for your copy, addressing Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, at your nearest 
office. 


Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 


GROCER 


: an 4 


“Emmie is the up-an-comin’ kind 0 
girl that would make some nice little mons 
a mighty good husband.” 

“They needn't blame Ella’s nerves 0Wy 
glands. It’s lack o’ early spankin’ tha 
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That’s why 
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bright, 
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It’s so easy 
cause they 


That's 


evenly ; 


reason they 
liance through wear and washing. 


Diamond Dyes are just 15c at all drug 


stores. 


more—is so easy to do—why experiment 
with makeshift methods ? 
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SALSO -cEE* BRAND LIQUID SPRAY 


THe 778, 








Trouble Makers! 


R® your house, barns 
and plantsof insects. All 
you need is the new * 

Brand gun, loaded with 
“Bee” Brand Insect Powder. 
KILLS flies, roaches, moths, 
waterbugs. fleas, ants, plant, 
poultry lice, etc. Economi- 
cal, a little powder kills a 
lot’ of insects. Harmless to 





people and pets, No taste 
Gif used on food), no odor. 
Write be Free Booklet and say 
ood-bye Insects!” 
ncenn & CO., Ine. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cans are 10c, 25c, SOc and $1 
Gans, 25e. 


Our Weekly Sermon 


By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD 





The Towel as a Scepter 


HAVE often tried to fancy the little 

upper room where Jesus and his dis- 
ciples ate their last supper before the 
crucifixion. 





Each of the disci- 
ples was hungry for 
power and influence. 
Each wanted the 
best place. Jealousy 
was in their hearts. 
In short, they were 
men in the making, 
each with a man’s 
faults. 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 197 
One line in the 


Bible seems to have been missed by many 
people. It reads, “He took a towel and 
girded himself.” Then follows the story 
of His washing their feet. 


Let us suppose that He had taken up 
a sword instead of the towel. He would 
have been popular with the war makers 
of His day, and those of to-day as well. 
He might have overturned things for 
awhile, but would have done no lasting 
good. War makers have made mighty 
little in the world except war. The world 
cannot be built up with a battering ram. 

If he had taken up a scepter instead of 
a towel it would have pleased another 
type of people who think that pomp is the 
sign of true glory. 

I am almost certain that if he had 
taken up the pen He would have written 
some wonderful things. Yet, men would 
certainly have killed each other for the 
possession of any manuscript that claimed 
Him as its writer. 

It is a wonder that He did not take up 
a whip. People who have power delight 
in seizing the whip. It is a rare thing 
when great power has been put into some 
man’s hands that he has not wielded a 
whip of some kind. 


|e i 

True power is always polite. People 
are given lifting power for the sole pur- 
pose that they may lift up others. I saw 
an old oak yesterday. A vine has climbed 
almost to its top. I thought, “Old oak, 
you ought to be happy, since you are 
making it possible for a vine to climb up.” 

The higher one gets the more he is 
bound to those who are below him. Most 
of the differences between people are ar- 
tificial. All people are human save the 
few inhuman ones who forget to help their 
fellows. 

Ah, this towel business! People do get 
dirty. Little children’s faces have to be 
wiped continually. Those who do the wip- 
ing rarely get thanked for it, but it is a 
part of the world’s glory that it gets 


done. 
1m 


A girl in Chicago had taken a misstep. 
Her mother brought her to Hull House. 
She had beaten her almost to death. Jane 
Addams said to her mother, “Leave her 
to me.” This noble woman herself cared 
for the broken young soul who had lost 
her way. The love that worked through 
the humility of the towel service helped 
the girl to a better life. Today that girl 
is a Christian wife and mother. Kind- 
ness and service did its work. 

In after years I have fancied that the 
disciples often talked over this Last Sup- 
per. I think Peter might have said, 
“That took the false pride out of me.” 
Thomas might have said, “That was the 
one thing that I could not doubt. The 
Master practiced what he preached.” 

People get soiled by sin and selfish- 
ness. It would be easy in such cases to 
take a whip or a sword to them. But to 
take up the towel of service, in the name 
of a@ common Master, forgive them, and 
try to cleanse them—that takes character 








of the highest order. 
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Husbands Elect 


Coconut Pie in 
Nation-wide Vote! 





Given free choice of good 


things, husbands by millions 


choose coconut pie! 








From coast to coast, the verdict is the 
same. In New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco—in lunch rooms, cafeterias, res- 
taurants— wherever men eat away from 
home, wherever they can choose exactly 
what they want, there’s where they cast 
an overwhelming vote. ... 

For coconut pie! 

Men love it! Ask the head of any res- 
taurant. Ask the man who bakes for the 
restaurant. Ask any man who sits at the 
lunch counter. Ask your husband. They’ll 
tell you something that you may not 





At the Savarin lunch counter, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, as in all the Savarin restaurants and 
lunch counters throughout the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, coconut pie is an outstanding favorite. 








COCONUT CUSTARD PIE 


8 eggs, slightly beaten 
\% teaspoon salt 
4 cup sugar 
3 cups milk, scalded 
1 cup Baker's Coconut, Southern Style 


Line pie plate with pastry. Combine eggs, 
salt and sugar; add milk gradually, then 
add coconut, and mix thoroughly. Pour 
into pie shell. 
Bakein hotoven 
(400° F.) 15 
minutes, then 
decrease heat to 
moderate (350° 
F.) and bake 30 
minutes longer. 
(AU measure- 
ments are level.) 


IBA IK 





Creamy .. moist 
. - just like 


fresh Coconut 
Ask for BAKER’S 
SOUTHERN STYLE at 


FRANKLIN BAKER Comp 
(MARK X FOR CHOICE) 


(J Please send me recipe 


your grocer’s. Or send book (free). 
Rte ter halt trial (Cl emelose 10c for a half- 
tin. Mail the coupon. size can of Southern Style. 


In Canada, address General 
‘oods, Ltd., Sterling Tower, 
Toronto 2, Ontario). 


FREE. .87 















Now new thrill comes to coconut pie lovers. Baker’s 
moist-packed coconut, SOUTHERN STYLE, makes 


favorite pie better than ever. 





have realized. Men have a regular craving 
for coconut pie! They want it often, not 
just once in a while. They want it far 
oftener than they’ve been getting it at 
home! 

But now that you know, why not set 
before him a coconut pie this very day? 
It can be the most wonderful pie that 
he’s ever tasted. For today an improved 
way of packing makes coconut far cream- 
ier, far more delicious! 





If he loved coconut, before. .. 
( wait till he tastes 


4 Baker’s Southern Style! 


Here is the greatest advance that was 
ever made in coconut packing! Baker’s 
Southern Style comes in a tin/ Because 
of this, every shred is kept so marvelously 
creamy and fresh and fragrant and ten- 
der, it is for all the world like fresh 
coconut, fresh grated from a milky shell. 
You’ll love it, not only for pies, but for 
cakes, puddings, all your coconut favor- 
ites. Baker’s Southern Style Coconut 
makes even the simplest dishes just per- 
fect! ©1930, G. F. Corp. 
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The Progressive Farmey 


“People Have Become Vitamin Conscious” 


AM looking at some photographs of Thinking of Oranges as a Luxury and Childish 
Diseases as a Necessity Has Gone Forever 


poor little animals. There are two 
white rats (they really are cute and not a 
bit like our horrid barnyard type), 11 
weeks old. One has been fed on a good 
general diet with plenty of vitamin A. It 
weighs 123 grams, its eyes are bright, its 
hair glossy, its ears pink, and its skin 
clear. Its poor little brother weighs only 
56 grams. It has had the same feed as 
its brother except that vitamin A has 
been lacking. Its eyes are red and sore, 
its hair is rough and brittle, and it isn't 
having a good time at all—like many a 
little child—because jt hasn't very much 
vigor. 

And do you know what I said to my- 
self? “We are in the beginning of the 
greatest change that humanity has ever 
undergone. We are making science our 
ally in attacking the greatest problem of 
life—that of feeding our families and our- 
selves—to the end that they may be well 
developed, strong, healthy, and long 
lived.” And moreover this mastering the 
forces of nature and the use of scientific 
knowledge is woman’s privilege and wom- 
an’s joy. We've done what our hands 
found to do and, only too often, have used 
our heads for worrying about Bobby’s 
bowlegs, Sally’s pimples, husband's indi- 
gestion, and our own neuritis. But now 
with the tremendous achievements in 
knowledge of the needs of the body and 
what foods supply them, many of the 
practices of yesterday, such as cooking 
cabbage a long time, thinking of oranges 
as a luxury, and of childish diseases as a 
necessity, have departed forever. As Dr. 
Louise Stanley’s department puts it ‘Peo- 
ple have become vitamin conscious.’ ” 

And now I am looking at another pho- 
tograph. It is of two other little white 
brothers. They did weigh the same but 
now at 8% weeks the one that has been 
fed vitamin B is playful, has no pains in 
his nerves and sinews, is sleek and glossy, 
and weighs 125 grams. Poor, sleepy, tired 
brother, crouched over there, all ready 
for pellagra, has been given no vitamin 
B. Its appetite, growth, and digestion are 
bad. Don’t you know little boys and girls 
who look like that in the midst of plenty 
just because they have imitated Mother or 
Dad in saying “I don’t like that,” or “I 
don’t eat it when it’s cooked that way.” 
Bless their little hearts, they don’t know 
they are laying up sickness and doctor’s 
bills and money-making inefficiency for 
the future. 

Two small guinea pigs looked right into 
the camera in the third picture. Both have 
had the same diet except that the first has 
had no vitamin C for 22 days and the 
second has had plenty. The latter is a 
husky, jolly, norma! individual but the 
former has sore stiff joints (called rheu- 
matism), poor gums, bad teeth, and fragile 
bones. Moreover he is like some people 
—and we have been putting it down to 
pure cussedness instead of food—irritable, 
lacking in stamina, and catching every 
disease that comes along. It wasn’t the 
blessed little fellow’s fault at all; it was 
that of the one who chose and prepared 
his food. Both weighed the same at the 
beginning of the diet but at the end the 
one with no vitamin C weighed 290 grams 
and the other pig 449 grams. Observe 
that it’s the fellow who ate plenty of 
vegetables and fruits that “grew and grew 
and grew” like Mr. Binney’s turnip in 
Longfellow’s first poem. 

A bulletin about vitamins by. Dr. Sybil 
L. Smith, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, says this of Vitamin C: 
“Cereal grains and legumes contain no 
appreciable amount of vitamin C, but if 
allowed to sprout become fairly rich in 
this vitamin. It is present in varying 
amounts in vegetables and fruits. Especial- 
ly good sources are citrus fruits, raw 
cabbage and turnips, and tomatoes, raw, 
cooked, or canned. As the capacity of the 


By: MRS. W. N. HUTT, 


Editor, Woman’s Dept., The Progressive Farmer 
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body to store vitamin C is very limited 
and as this vitamin under certain condi- 
tions is easily destroyed by heat and oxi- 
dation, the diet for all ages, but particu- 
larly for children, should include an 
abundance of vitamin C containing foods.” 


Our most common foods containing vi- 
tamin C are: apples, bananas, cabbage, 
carrots (young), cauliflower, grapefruit, 
guavas, lemons, onions, oranges, peaches, 
peas, pineapple, potatoes, raspberries, ru- 
tabagas, snaps, spinach, and other greens. 
Foremost among these are oranges, grape- 
fruit, and lemons, though tomatoes con- 
tain A, B, and C in generous quantities. 

Next week we shall tell you something 
of what vitamin D does for babies, for 


Vitamin C added to the same diet ot 3 








boys at the “I-wonder-if-I’ll-make-the- 
baseball-team age,” for girls at the “I’d- 
like-to-be-beautiful time of life,” for the 
mother who should never be weary, for 
father who wants to make more money, 
and for grandmother and grandfather 
who don’t want to die just yet. 





| SPRAY FOR PLANT LICE 
| OR APHIDS 


| geet pounds of good soap dissolved 
in 12 gallons of rain water to which 
one gallon of strong tobacco liquor is 
then added makes a good spray for plants 
infested by: plant lice. 


| 
Ee 








Dodou 
olinday (hoot fesson? 


Ten Questions and Answers About 
Christ and the Rich Young Man 


(Lesson for April 27, 1930: Matthew 19:1-29,) 


I 
When and where did the incident related in 
this lesson take place? 
In Peraea, the regioi. east of the lower 
Jordan, in March, 30 A. D., during the last 
three months of Christ’s ministry. 


II 
Who was the rich young man and what 
position did he occupy? 


The rich young man was one of the rulers 
of the synagogue. Every synagogue had a 
board of ten, of which three were the rulers, 
They acted as judges and executive committee, 
One of the others was a moderator; three were 
deacons; one an interpreter; and two were 
teachers, 

Ill 


What question did he put to Jesus? 

“Master, what good thing shall I do that 
I may have eternal life?” 

IV 
What did Jesus advise him? 
That he keep the commandments, 
Vv 

What did he reply to this? 

The young man replied that he had observed 
all of the commandments faithfully. 

VI 

Then what did Jesus command and how was 
the command received? 

Jesus then ordered him to sell all he pos- 
sessed, take the money, and give it to the 
poor. The young man was unable to make 
this sacrifice and went away in sorrow. 


Vil 
What comment did Jesus make to his dis- 
ciples ? 
“Tt is easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God.” 


Vill 


did he make to them? 


asked: “Who then can be 
replied: “With men, this is 
with God, all things are pos- 


What promise 
The disciples 
saved?” Jesus 
impossible. But 
sible.” 

IX 


difficulties of stewardship? 

Many men of wealth have proved philan- 
thropists, and have aided their fellows. But 
wealth, too often, brings with’ it greed, tyran- 
ny, idleness, drunkenness, glutt-ny, and many 
other sins, which destroy the character and 
the soul. 


What are the 


x 


What are the rewards? 


Christ pointed out that he who served well 
and faithfully would find his reward both in 
heaven and on earth, In heaven, he would be 
rewarded by God. On earth, he would find 
reward in a consciousness of good deeds and 
the love of his fellows. 


illie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“I almost forgot my good deed for to 
day, an’ then that Casey boy an’ his twe 
cousins called me names an’ I didn’t do 
nothin’ to ’em.” 

“The fortune teller said that bump 0” 
my head meant I was smart, but if I 4 
been smart I wouldn’t of dared that K#e 
kid to throw the rock.” F: 
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April 26, 1930 


Have You Heard the News? 


Here It Is From Georgia, Florida, and Alabama 


HE sale of 26 purebred Jersey bulls 

at the Suitsus Dairy, Valdosta, Ga., 
was an outstanding success, the 
Vashville Herald. A large and enthusi- 
astic crowd was present and all the bulls 
available were placed. They will be 
placed over South Georgia and North 


Says 


Florida 

While it is too early to forecast 
peach production with any degree of ac- 
curacy, only a fair sized crop seems like- 
ly, and that only if weather conditions 
are favorable to harvest time, according 
to the Division of Crop Estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Florida authorities have decided to 
provide money to continue Mediterranean 
fruit fly eradication work, according to a 
report in the Tropical Sun (West Palm 
Beach, Fla.). Guard lines about the eradi- 
cation area will be maintained to prevent 
the spread of infestation. 


The Ocala (Fla.) Weekly Star re- 
ports that a tung oil plantation has been 
started in Marion County. Twenty acres 
has been planted to the tung oil trees and 
eventually the planting will cover 400 
acres. 


Since September 26, 1929, approxi- 
mately 35 carloads of hogs have been ship- 
ped from Ocala, says the Weekly Star. 


A. H. Barnett, county agent of 
Blount County, Ala., is urging his farmers 
to plant good cotton varieties. The variety 
recommended is D P L 4-8. 


More than 100 4-H club boys have 
enrolled for cotton growing in Morgan 
County, Ga., says the Madisonian. Club 
acres have been measured and arrange- 
ments made to supply the boys with seed 
and fertilizer recommended. 


Vocational agriculture students at 
the Bibb Graves High School, Millerville, 
Ala., have received 3,425 baby chicks 
for their projects and have had less than 
75 to die, reports their teacher, W. C. 
Friday, in the Alexander City Outlook. 
Another 1,000 chicks were to be delivered 
on April 22. 


Farmers near Kinston, Ala., are 
planning to try rice growing on a small 
scale for home consumption, says the 


Elba Clipper. 


F. W. Burns of the Alabama Exten- 
sion Service reports that the Mount 
Meadow Guernsey Farm, Gadsden, won 
high honors for February in the large 
herd division. The 60 purebred and grade, 
cows averaged 725 pounds milk and 30.5 
pounds butterfat. In the small herd di- 
vision (less than 20 cows) a herd of nine 
purebred Jerseys owned by King Broth- 
ers, of Marion Junction, led with 717 
pounds milk and 33 pounds butterfat per 
cow, 


Thirty-two cars of strawberries had 
been shipped from the Brewton (Ala.) 
territory up to April 15, according to the 
Brewton Standard, with the expectation 
of seven more to be loaded on the 16th. 
Prices were satisfactory and growers op- 
timistic. 

More than 250 Lawrence County 
Clubsters attended the annual rally in 
Moulton on April 15. An interesting and 
entertaining program had been planned 
and the rally was pronounced a success 
by J. C. Carter, the county agent, who 
Was in charge. 


Approximately $15,000 of the $19,000 
allotted Hart County, Ga., of the federal 
relief money has been applied for, says 
the Hartwell Sun. Farmers who expect 
‘0 borrow from this fund should see the 
County agent at the earliest possible date. 


The annual Apple Blossom Festival 
Sponsored by the Cornelia Junior Cham- 





Ga., on April 17. Hundreds of visitors from 
all parts of the South attended and en- 
joyed the day. Several speakers made 
short talks during the morning. At noon 
an informal luncheon was served, and in 
the afternoon a pageant, “In Apple Blos- 
som Land,” was presented and Miss Kath- 
erine Neel crowned queen of the festival. 
The day concluded with a parade of ap- 
proximately 50 decorated floats and hun- 
dreds of automobiles through eight miles 
of apple orchards in full bloom. 


Four-H club boys living in counties 
along the Atlanta and West Point and 
Georgia railroads are eligible for a 
scholarship awarded by the agricultural 
departments of these railways. The fund 
provides $200 a year for a student during 
his freshman and sophomore years. 


A meeting to encourage forestry in 
Georgia has been called for May 26, 
27, and 28 in Savannah. A number of 
forestry organizations will participate in 
the meetings and many distinguished 
speakers and authorities in forestry will 
take part in the conference. 





| RANDOM BITS OF STATIC | 


By ETHEL ROGERS 





JOULD you like to talk to the 

United States? Then get out your 
check book before you start, for it will 
cost you plenty. To broadcast over the 
two branches of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company’s system costs $19,770 per 
hour, while over the Columbia system an 
hour costs $12,840. It was reported that 
Old Gold spent $2,000,000 to bring the 
first nine weeks of Paul Whiteman to lis- 
teners. The weekly radio bills of some 
of the other sponsors follow: McFadden 
Publications, $54,000; RCA-Victor, $50,- 
174; American Tobacco, $45,250; Col- 
gate, $34,640; Atwater Kent, $26,005: 
Grigsby-Grunow, $26,000; Libby, Mc- 
Neil & Libby, $23,670; Interwoven, $22,- 
310; Maxwell House, $19,365. This is 
for just the station and wire cost. Talent 
in all cases is additional. So you see we 
get a lot for our money when we sit at 
home with a $50 or $150 receiving set and 
pick up programs that cost thousands of 
dollars to put on the air. 

19° °9 

Better rural homes are the hope of 
thousands of people throughout the na- 
tion, so the programs for the National 
Farm and Home Hour for the week of 
April 27 will feature home improve- 
ment. On Monday, April 28, Dr. C. W. 
Warburton, director of extension work, 
will talk on “Better Rural Homes.” On 
Tuesday Miss Mary: Rokahr, home man- 
agement specialist, will talk on “Helps 
in Home Planning,” and W. R. Beattie, 
horticulturist, will give information on 
“Planting the Homestead.” 

On Thursday, May 1, a special child 
health program will be presented which 
should be of especial interest to homes 
which have children in the family. 

During the Farm and Home Hour on 
April 26 the American Farm Bureau 
Federation will present a program on 
year-round usable roads. The presenta- 
tion will be given in play form dramatiz- 
ing the advantages of good farm-to- 
market roads. 

i | 


There will be thousands of fans who 
will delight to hear that before long they 
can see Amos ’n’ Andy as well as hear 
them. Radio Pictures have signed them 
for a talking picture which will be started 
at an early date. “Check and Double 
Check” will probably be the name of the 
film. NBC executives have stressed the 
fact that the picture work will not inter- 
fere with the regular broadcasts of the 
pair. 
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“THE 
NATURAL 


NITRATE 
FERTILIZER.. 


not syntheties 


not artiticial’’ 


What this Point Means 
to Your Cotton 
and Your Corn 

























































ATURE made Chilean Nitrate of Soda. Inex- 

haustible deposits in Chile, from which come 
the millions of tons used by American farmers, are 
the only known supply of this natural nitrate fertil- 
izer in all the world. 


Chilean Nitrate is considered the foremost nitrogen 
carrier. Its nitrogen is its first point of effectiveness, 
of course. But it is not nitrogen alone that makes it 
the superior food for your crops. Nature gave it 
other ingredients ... iodine, for instance, which is as 
important in plant health as in the health of live 
stock and human beings. It contains other rare ele- 
ments, too. 


How it Does Make Cotton! 








Here is a typical field of Chilean Nitrate cotton. It 
received the famous “Make Sure” fertilizer applica- 
tion which ts fully described below. Photo taken on 
farm of J. R. Marable, Farmington, Ga. 





Your cotton, your corn, everything—responds profit- 
ably to feedings of Chilean Nitrate. On cotton—for 
best results—it should go under the crop at the rate 
of 50 to 100 Ibs. per acre... then a side dressing at 
chopping—150 to 200 lbs. per acre. On corn, 1 or 2 
side dressings will work wonders. 


Free—a New Fertilizer Book 


Our new book, “How to Fertilize Cotton,” tells how 
much to use and when to use it. Free. Ask for Book 
No. 2 or tear out this ad and mail it with your name 
and address written on the margin. 


1830-1930 .. One hundred years of fertilizer service to 
American agriculture. 


Chilean 


Vitrate of Soda 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. 35-N 
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ress while Cultivating” 


The Improved 


OWLER 


REG. U.S. PAT Ore 


Cultivator and Distributor 


Ps 






























Above—Ira C. Marshall, Dola, Ohio, 

Five-time Corn King of the World, 

cultivating his record crop and ap- 

plying nitrate of soda with his 

Fowler Cultivator and Distributor. 

In 1929 he averaged 170.14 bushels 
Der acre on 10 acres. 








trip! 


pounds per acre. 


Saves Labor—Increases Yields 


New! A modern outfit made in the South for the specific purpose 
of helping Southern farmers increase profits by lowering produc- 
tion costs. The Fowler Cultivator and Distributor does a complete 
job of cultivating and distributing your side dressing in one oper- 
ation. With it, you can side dress and cover two rows at a single 
The blades of the cultivator to.which the distributor is 
attached destroy all grass and weeds, mulch the soil and mix it 
thoroughly with your side dressing. No other equipment gives 
such splendid results in applying top dressing to growing crops. 
Handles lumpy soda perfectly. Can be adjusted to apply 50 to 500 
The distributor and cultivator can be bought 
separately or in combination. This distributor has close regulation 
and is especially designed for applying high analysis fertilizers 
with uniformity, economy, and rapidity; also endorsed by largest 
nitrate of soda producers. 


See Your Dealer or Write Us 


The Harriman Mfg. Company 


P. O. Box 263, Harriman, Tennessee 


a] ODS ODODODODOIDODOIDODOPDOO PE EI REM OEE EEE 








mail 
this 
coupon 


NOW! 


State...... 





Harriman Mfg. Co., 
P. O. Box 263 
man, Tenn. 


Mail me free information regarding the I ed Fowler 
Cultivator, with Fertilizer Distributor. es 


SE sos nies 


Address ...... 























Why Not Let Us | 


Help You Sell Your 
Surplus Products? 


The Progressive Farmer 
COVERS THE SOUTH 


ro) 














opak « 


LOLLAR’S 


Box 2622 Biamincuam, ALa. 


VELOX oie 


Write for complete price list. 




















5 ate } 
The last word in a permanent silo. Write 
for illustrated literature explaining how 
we manufacture and erect them. 
Special Discount on Early Orders 
CONCRETE SILO C0.,63 Bd. Trade Bidg, Louisville, Ky. 
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TOP - DRESS 
WITH 


POTASH 


IT PAYS! 








COTTON GROWERS 


Write at once for your copy of ‘“‘WHY COTTON SEED 
RUN OUT.” It Is FREE. 
LEACH SEED GRADER CO. 


Dept. G, Brownwood, Texas 













for the home and stock can 
be amet by a CHAL- 
LENGE 27 Self-Oiling Wind- 
mill. The cheapest power 
on earth. Works night and 
day, Winter or Summer. 
Requires oiling but once a 
Timken Roller Bear- 


year. 
ings, Ball Bearing Turnta- 
ble. Runs in the lightest 
winds. 


An ideal outfit for fire pro- 
tection. Also provides water 
under pressure for your bath 
room, sink, etc. Tanks are 
made of the best cypress and 
will last a life-time. 


Challenge Co. 


Batavia, Illinois 1: 
Distributed by ay 
GEORGIA COTTON GROWERS CO-OPERA- 


TIVE ASSOCIATION 
746 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta, G: 























ALABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
ontgomery, Alabama 


The Progressive Farmer 
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(Another Ambrose Bunty Story) i 
VICTOR | 


STANLEY 

















E WAS known officially within the 

boundary lines of Greene County as 
“Sheriff Ambrose Bunty,” and known 
unofficially throughout the state as a 
“Friend to Man.” As I gazed upon his 
six feet of solid bone and muscle sprawled 
beside me on the front veranda of Greene 
County’s prison palace, the street lights 
flickering about his shock of iron-gray 
hair covering a head filled with brains 
matured from living life, his good- 
natured face toting little laugh wrinkles, 


it was not difficult to picture him dealing . 


out four-square justice the while he dis- 
pensed good will. 

I had come for another story. Directly 
he knocked the ashes from his aged pipe 
and I knew it was time to listen. 

“You see, Mister, when the folks 
elected me sheriff it wasn’t to lock ’em 
up, but more to act as their advisor when 
they was confronted with some sort of 
trouble. They kinda look to me, seems like. 

“Now for instance, nearly every time 
someone has an insurance loss they find 
their policy is wrong somehow. Things 
they thought was insured wasn’t. Things 
they do, believing it to be the right thing, 
prove to have been wrong. 

“One time it’s buildings, another time 
it’s machinery, next time it’s livestock, and 
all the while they been paying out good 
money for protection that don’t protect 
when the show-down comes. Mostly they 
are little mistakes, but not always, for 
sometimes the mistakes are so big they 
hurt. Maybe you think folks ought to 
finally learn all about their insurance. 
That’s what I thought for awhile, but 
about the time their insurance education 
seems finished along comes a new kind 
and with it comes new mistakes. 


si EARS ago when I was a young 

feller, livestock insurance was lim- 
ited to just a little protection here and 
there against fire loss. That was in the 
days when horses and cows hadn’t got so 
‘high-toned’ they must have ‘family trees.’ 
When a hog was judged by the fat on 
his ribs instead of the blood in his veins. 
Nowadays it’s different, and the farmer 
who don’t own some blooded livestock is 
pretty much a back number. 

“Seems like owning purebreds is 
equivalent to owning livestock insurance, 
and from some of the things that’s been 
happening hereabouts lately, owning the 
policy is equivalent to a lot of disagree- 
able surprises. Take the case of Ed 
Sayles. 

“Ed attended a sale of fancy cattle and 
bought a purebred, registered Holstein 
bull. He paid $500 for the bull and the 
purchase price included the life insurance 
policy the former owner carried on the 
bull. The breeder assigned the policy 
over to Ed, and last week the bull turned 
up his toes via a piece of baling wire that 
was mixed in with some hay. Sayles re- 
ported his loss to the company and now 
for the bad news. 

“The company comes back with the 
statement that no insurance existed on 
the bull from the day Ed bought him 
from the original owner, for in the policy 
contract is a clause which reads: “This 
entire policy, unless otherwise provided 
by company endorsement, shall be void 
if assigned before a loss.” 

“Ed come to me with his troubles and 
all I could do was help him dig a grave. 
When we had the hole dug Ed suggested 
maybe he better jump in and leave the 
dead bull do the explaining to the wife 
about the $500. 


a ARRY DUNNELL sold off his 

herd of scrub cows afid with the 
money received bought five registered 
Jerseys. They were beauties too. He 
insured ’em for $2,000, just what they cost. 
About that time Harry’s young brother 
gets married, and the two boys goes in 
partnership, Tom buying a half interest 
in the fancy milkers and, supposedly, an 


equal interest inthe insurance. The Dun- 
nell boys didn’t hesitate informing every- 
one their intentions was to some day have 
a big herd of purebred Jerseys. Sounded 
fair enough for they had a good start. 
Trouble was, they didn’t finish—not the 
way they had planned. 

“Seems the boys had bought a few tons 
of cottonseed meal for their cows, stor- 
ing the meal in an old shack. To makea 
sad story short, the shed roof leaked, 
rain soaked the meal causing it to mold, 
and the mold “killed the cows. When 
Harry and Tom put in a claim for their 
loss the insurance company denied lia- 
bility, pointing out for the boys educa- 
tion a little clause in the policy which 
read: “This insurance policy, unless oth- 
erwise provided by endorsement, shall be 
void if the interest of the assured be 
othe: than the unconditional and sole 
ownership.” The day Harry sold Toma 
half interest in the cows the insurance 
stopped. It could have been different, for 
all that was required to make the policy 
liable was for Harry to have notified the 
company about the new ownership. Har- 
ry failed to send in any notice because he 
had already failed to read the policy con- 
tract. 


“C\EEMED to me there was too durn 

many little mistakes happening to 
the folks of Greene County, so I got out 
my own livestock insurance policy for 
purebred, registered animals and began 
reading up on how it worked. But I didn’t 
start reading soon enough, for I got 
caught too. 

“Out at my farms I’ve been fooling 
along with a few purebred this and that, 
Not anything to brag about, just a nibblin’ 
of good cows and a few hogs. Wouldn't 
have bought any registered livestock in- 
surance except that I had been talked into 
buying a Duroc Jersey boar for $250. 
Figuring I couldn’t afford to lose that 
much money all at one time I insured 
the boar for what he had cost me. 

“That’s all right, go ahead and laugh, 
Mister, when I tell you the durn hog 
died, and after I had dug a hole and 
buried the carcass, I come back to town, 
sent in a loss notice to the com- 
pany, and when the adjuster asked where 
was the deceased. I drove him out to 
the farm and pointed out the grave. He 
says to me, ‘Don't you fellows ever read 
your policy contracts?’ 

“Why yes I guess we do,’ I answered. 
‘Still, I dunno. Why?’ 

“‘Well,’ says the adjuster, ‘it’s evident 
you didn’t read yours.’ And he showed me 
where the policy says: ‘The assured si 
not dispose of the carcass of the am 
without this company’s inspection and ex- 
amination unless and until written or 
telegraphic permission for such disposat 
has been obtained fr.m this company. 


“T couldn’t blame the adjuster for my 
mistake, so just to show him they was 
no hard feelings on my part, I invite 
him here to dinner. ‘You're the sheriff 
ain’t you?’ he wanted to know, and I tol 
him I was. ‘Well, thanks for the invita- 
tion, Sheriff, but guess I’ll have you drop 
me off at the hotel.’ Maybe my_face 
showed some of the disappointment I felt 
right at the time. 


“FINHE other day I was talking with @ 
breeder from Memphis and I aske 
him if he had ever been ‘spanked’ by his 
livestock insurance? 
“ ‘Spanked?’ he repeated. ‘Oh, I guess — 
I know what you mean. Yes, I made my 
little mistake. Been buying livestock m-™% 
surance for some time, paid out considet= 
able premium money too. Never had 2 
loss until about a month ago, and pa 
that outa my own pocket. 


“*T owned a young bull and, the anim 
having become vicious, I called in a vetet 
inarian and had the bull’s horns remo 
Within two weeks he was dead. Lt 
I attempted to collect from the com 
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April 26, 1930 
the adjuster wanted to know what had 
caused the bull to depart? I told him, then 
he showed me where the policy said: 
“Unless otherwise provided herein or 

ed hereto, this company shall not be 
liable under this policy on account of the 
death of any animal described herein, if, 
during the life of this policy, it shall have 
been castrated, dehorned, or an operation 
of any kind performed on any animal not 
necessary for th@ preservation of the 
health of said animal,” 


“The health of the bull was good at 
the time we removed his horns. It was 
for the good of our own health we cut 
off the hookers, and that apparently 
didn’t count with the insurance company. 
I attempted to argue the point with the 
adjuster but he merely explained that 
the insurance applied on the bull, not on 
me. Told me that where I made my mis- 
take was in not buying an accident pol- 
icy on my own life, I thanked him for the 
information and ran him off the place. 

. “‘And, Mister, that ain’t all either, for 
as I told you I sat down and read over 
my policy, and found where the contract 
went on to explain that the company 
wasn't liable for a loss like for instance: 
You owned a valuable animal, decided to 
have it insured, went to some local agent 
and told him your wants, and the agent 
said, “All right.” Then you went home 



















‘ and found the animal dead, scratched 
your head, decided it could have been 
: worse if you hadn’t just come from that 
; agent's office, and later on have it ex- 
: plained the doggone insurance didn’t be- 
j gin until after the policy was delivered 
: into your possession.’ 
E “INSURANCE, it seems, is divided 
: into two general classes. One class 
. being that where the agent is allowed to 
accept your premium money, bind the 
n tisk, and issue the policy; and the kind 
0 known as application coverage, where the 
it agent takes your application, forwards it 
r on to the company, and then the company 
n decides if the risk is acceptable or not. 
t This here livestock insurance comes un- 
yt der the application class. That’s why the 
animal isn't insured until the policy has 
g been issued. 
t, “Over in Tucker, that’s a little town lo- 
n’ cated in the county north of us, lives Al- 
"t vin Burns. He’s the town banker. It’s a 
- sort of hobby with him breeding saddle 
10 horses. Generally has around ten head 
0. running about his farm, all of ‘em in- 
at sured for every dollar the companies will 
d allow. 
“One day Burns lost a valuable mare 
h, while she was foaling, and when he tried 
Og to collect from his policy it was then he 
rd learned for the first time the insurance 
n, contract read: ‘No liability shall attach 
n- fo this company by reason of the death of 
re ay mare described herein while foaling 
to ond, or as the result, directly or indirectly 
Je of foaling during the life of this policy.’ 
ad ‘That settled it for Banker Burns; he 
Was through with livestock insurance, but 
ed. later on after he had cooled off, he loaded 
Ww with all of it the companies would 
nt givehim. Said he had learned what was 
me what and what wasn’t. His proved to be 
all atypical case of, ‘A little learning is a 
nal ‘Mangerous thing.’ 
2° “His next loss—yes he had another one 
sf ortly—one of his gaited horses died 
sat after a veterinarian had performed an 
eration on the animal. The operation 
my Scalled ‘nerved,’ the term meaning oper- 
yas aton of neurotomy for lameness. Big 
ted Words for a sheriff, but you see, Mister, 
riff ‘tead all about it in my policy. The 
old Company wasn’t liable for this second loss 
ita- “ther, for the contract says all opera- 
rop tons, except those absolutely necessary 
ace r the animal’s life, are tabooed. 
felt ponould you happen to meet up with 
ums talk about the weather, talk about 
ls Wife, but whatever you do, don’t men- 
. livestock insurance. 
os nin" expect there'll be any more 
7 es happen with our folks; all of us 
learned our lessons, or been told of 
1es$ learned by the ones who paid their 
pe the Oss. As for me, I’ve come to realize 
si? oot of that old saying, ‘A single 
ler- Ss ./8 Worth a shipload of argument, es- 
any lly if the argument involves some 
vaid ance adjuster.” 


then he filled his pipe with “home- 
fe ,2d I realized from that the story 
s ended. I said good night after being 
Sto take my choice of the jail cells, 
@i were empty, the while I wondered 
told all of the story, or was there 
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A fitlle Sermon 


On Good ffealth 


By — M.Reeisrrr, M.D 





Sickness Is Costly—Does Your 
Health Department Prevent It? 


AVE you a real health department? 

Sounds like this would be easy to 
answer just “yes” or “no.” There is such 
‘a thing as having a health department in 
name only. It is 
sometimes 
for a layman to 
know’ whether 


a health department 
or not; and some- 
times it would be 
dificult for one 
versed in _ health 
work to know unless 
he examined the 
records. Only by this means can one real- 
ly find out whether his town or county 
has a health department or just a relief 
station for the sick poor. 

They are vastly different. A health de- 
partment should work to prevent sick- 
ness—and not attempt to treat sickness 
that has already occurred. This is the 
province of the practitioner of medicine. 


1m 
I saw an account a few days ago of a 
health department in one of our Southern 
towns of about 40,000 inhabitants. Below 
I will enumerate some of the activities 
of the health officer and his part-time 
assistant :— 





DR. REGISTER 


Ce: BD OUI nn dks kbeskdonehckde 3,449 
Jail calls, to sick inmates ........ 1,800 
Hospital calls to sick poor .......... 878 
Confinement Cases .....cccccccoce 30 
Office examinations .............000 3,966 
Prescriptions given ............see. 2,384 
Office treatments given ............ 1,090 
Visits to contagious diseases 268 


It seems that very little real health 
work was done outside of visits to con- 
tagious diseases and some examinations 
of food handlers. The health officer and 
his assistants were doingso much to re- 
lieve the sick poor and sick criminals that 
they had no time to do real health work 
—which is preventing sickness. The other 
work is all right and must be done, but 
it is work for the practicing physician 
and not for the health officer. 

If you are contemplating having a 
health department in your county, see to 
it that it is to be a real health depart- 
ment and not a makeshift. See that at 
least 30 or 40 cents per capita per year 
is spent to prevent sickness, and not in 
treating a few thousand people who are 
already sick. This is the business of the 
doctor who practices curative medicine 
or the doctor employed by the county, and 
not the business of the health officer. 

Sickness costs $16 per person per year. 
Three-fourths of this sickness could be 
prevented. A health department will pay 
good returns on the investment if it does 
its proper work thoroughly. 

The poorer the county, the more im- 
perative it ts to prevent sickness, which, 
as was said above, cost on an average 
$16 per person per year, which means $16 
a year for every man, woman, and child. 
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RVEN though kerosene is one of the 
cheapest of all fuels, the Florence 
Range uses it most sparingly. What burns 
is the vapor from kerosene (coal oil) 
mixed with heated air. 


The Florence has no wicks and the 
burner is so short that the flame is cen- 
tered right on the bottom of the cooking 
vessel. This famous Florence principle 
of focused heat means not only quick, 
intense heat but conservation of fuel. 
And, of course, you burn a Florence only 
when actually cooking. 


You will cut fuel bills sharply with a 
Florence and at the same time save 
drudgery and valuable time. There is no 
smoke, no smell, no danger. 


The newest Florence model, (FR-51) 
shown above, is a gleaming beauty in 
Ming Green, Old Ivory and Black enamel. 
The five burners are “staggered” and take 


How Lo Stop hig fuel Bills 
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less space than the ordinary four-burner 
range. The built-in oven has an accurate 
side-wall thermometer and two burners 
that will give a temperature of over 650 
degrees. The price is most moderate—at 
hardware, furniture, department stores. 


Florence Stoves come in a variety of 
models and sizes to accommodate all 
needs and pocket-books. 


You should also have one of the 
Florence Water Heaters. You get the joy 
of constant hot water at a cost of but a 
few cents a day for kerosene, 


Just send us your name so we can mail 
you (without charge) our 36-page booklet, 
“Shorter Kitchen Hours.” It is full of rec- 
ipes and “inside” household information 
compiled by a domestic science expert. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Dept. S.2, Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
Branches in the principal cities, dealers everywhere 


FIORINCE 





can be had from most any breeder. 


The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. 


Look through 


emt 


Young stock 





RACE CHAINS 


LARA 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc., 





Standard 
of the World 


Your Hardware Dealer 
Has Them 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 











SHADY SPOTS 


HE following are six annual flow- 

ering plants that will do well on poor, 
sunny spots: Calliopsis, California pop- 
py, annual phlox, sweet alyssum, portu- 
laca, and bush morning glory. 





J 





Three perennials that will do well on 
such spots are coreopsis, Iceland poppy, 
and black-eyed Susans. 


Two which will usually do reasonably 
well in shade are Violets and dwarf-bleed- 
ing heart. Any that grow wild in the 












cookers. 











can. 






or solder. 










bargain prices. 





woods will also do well in shady spots 
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BURPEE pressure cooker. 
cover. Dome-type cover divides handling weight. 
Other important features not found 


Can in Tin Cans With Burpee Can Sealer 

Only sealer that enables three uses of each 
Few turns of crank seals tin can just like 
the cans from your grocer—without heat, acid 


Write today for our special ten day offer and 


DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 







































PRESSURE COOKERS, 
AS Low AS... °550 


in other 
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armers Buy and Se oa 
This is our GEORGIA ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- i 
editions as per list below. erences, préferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. , 
- ; t 
Edition— Cireulation— | States Covered— Regular Classi fied— Display Classified— } 
Georgia-Alabama .... 105,000 Ga., Ala., and Fia....... Te per word 7.00 
Ryd ay DEES ccceccvece pesos 150,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma 9 per wand $7.00 a tack a 
w ‘eb — Casetines-"Vieuaee 150,000 c. >., and Va.... 1fe per word $9.50 per inch n 
w \e Mississippi Valley... 115,000 Miss. *La., ‘Ark., W.Tenn. 7e per word : 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Kentucky Tennessee’. | 80:00 | Ky. Middle and E. ‘Tenn. & per word $1.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADs . 
Mail your a with remittance two weeks } All five editions..... 600,000 Whole South .......+++. 35¢ per word $32.50 per inch 
jon date. Additional : “tr iy Zour ad set in larger type ie more dip b: 
insertions same rate, Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. See oo ee b 
4 an 
ead te o PPPPLOLDLOOD LEPOLEOPOODOLOOS o P: 
ed 
° 50 
Farms For Sale or Rent = P°t#to—Temato—Cabbage—Onion Putstees Seeds 
Plants Now.—Cabbage, Onion, Tomato: 500, 65c; Improved Por pl 
~ a . sate . >? n m« xto Rico Potato plants, government in- 
Tenne bie ig ra mians, TEES Fiske Eh Lense, Seiad ALSO ber thousand Lob. Cit J, Hemi - f 
Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good Georgia. ‘ on a Baxley, Ga. —_—o ee ee WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us . 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range iam —______ —__— Geerain-Caveltes Plant Co.. Rockingham. Ga.—Porto that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.65, 1,000. Stone To- Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants: $1.75 thousand; Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore Co 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, matoes: $1.25, 1,000. Cabbage and Onion plants: five thousand, $8 ‘ : there may be substitution of Black Ebony tor Pine 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- $1. 1.000. All postage paid. BR. Chanclor, Seville, ——— ~ —— Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- produ 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil: corn and feed crops Georgia. ; Certifies 1 red and yellow Porto (Rican Potato ito plants: tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. ~ We P 
dependable and make good profit ’ ‘These lands located $n $1.50, 1,000; f.0.b Postpaid, $2. John B. Pope, believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in Py 
ancy,” Gaines le cons * om com, - Buy ¢.o.d foostpreet plants, All varieties Cabbage, tzgerald, Ga our columns are honest and responsible, but we 4 Oh 
, , & ; i eet and Collard. 500, 60¢ 000 We g t —_—— - —_—_—__—_— —— ‘ u 
schools, roads and fine climate. Bor illustrated folder fine an > 3 ond yp by * My "Reliable Pure Porto Rico Potato plants at $1 65. Der thou- / wad A, Gao Se enSNET of ville 
ro Ral General Agent, 501 Myrick Bidg., Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga sand, delivered. Send cash with order. 8, J, Padgett, . - 
. ' - - — Coffee i 
= = ———— — ——___—__— Porto Rican Potatoes, $1.75; Tomatoes, $1.50; Sweet —-- -— $$ 
— ge $2.50; Eggplant, $3.50 per 1,000; postage col- + alinproxed Porto Rico Potato plants we - > Beans New 
ect ish with order Book now, avoid disappointment. ivery 60 per thousand; 10,000 lots $1.50 . . 7, Ww 
Plants Baxley Brokerag — Co., Baxley, Ga. ence ‘ Harrison, Coffee, Ga Laredo Soybeans. Write Chas, Hiley, Marion, _Als, 7. Ww 
“Tmpre - Po to Rico Potato plants ready to ship. Mississippi Certified Nancy Hall Porto Rico Potato For Sale.—Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Cowpeas, Jack $3.5 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS $1.90 thousand; five thousand lots, $1.75 thousand. Plants. per thousand $2.50; postpaid, 5,000, $2. L. Burch. Chester, Ge. ea 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation Greater Baltime re Tomato plants, £1.25 thousand t- Deaton, Belmont, Miss Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.35 bushel. Poyner 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘prepaid isfaction guaranteed J. J. Boatright, Rockingh Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April delivery Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- $1.75 per thousand; 5.000 lots, $1.50 thousand, J. I. —~ Barly Speckled Velvet Beans and all kind of Sap New 
- ol . Pre d _ - . a ’ J . * USS A « . al , 2 ay et elve 0: ind é Kim 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers Stalky Pla I 10 altimore, Ronny Hughes, Rockingham, Ga omer ta vais Beans, V. R. Bush, hthoiny. Ga : ind of Snap Free 
Flowers Dut 6c thousand. ~ *-, Ri . Posen . Genuine Porto Rieo Potato plants: $1.60 per , Laredo Soybeans, four dollars per bushel; 2% bushel obnc 
$1.65 Safe arrival guaranteed Surgess prey. “D ashe Fa “4 Pitt ' ‘Ge Satisfaction guaran- bags. Baker & Coleman, Tupelo, Miss spec 
15 Chrysanthemum plants $1.10. Some of the largest Pembroke, ¢ - — — ~ Early Speckled Velvet ~ 120 ~~ Cas 
_ . ; — : ean -—" x nd : ‘ > pounds $3. Cash with e 
grown. Mrs. Lee Di 1, ¢ arbonhill, Ala. os 4 Sehrocr’s Better Plants Frostproof cain See Mm... e os napecind ete — pow = order __ Cash Trading Co., Enterprise Ala on tr 
Two dozen Geranium plants that will afford you the ing varieties: 500, 85c; 1,0 $1.50 Onion, Collard Ni MPin ee a ote saat esi » ’ " Sovh s: Velve 3 : 7, 
luxury of « beautiful flower bed all summer for only and Beet plants: 500, 60c "1.006 $1. Fine. large, Criftin Bros. Rt. 1, Ty Ty, Gao me. yo fo ee et ae 4 a. ats ~ Write 
25, postpaid Any color or mixed Buckley Gera healthy plants and prompt shipme nt guaranteed, Schroer - . ee LES) 
nium Company, Springfield, 11 _ Plant_ Farms, Valdosta ee ens PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS $16 per ton, “t — Alcan: eat ae ~ om: 2 es 
Porto Ricans and Early Triumph Potato plants, $2 ‘ertifi : ) : 75 ). — = : = 
Potate—Tomate—Cabbage—Onion per 1.000 iin on asone Ok aor 1.000. Tcapaniel Cotten and — abel ral 1,000. Select Early Speckled Velvets, $1.40 bushel. Otoe $3.50 
Potato, Tomato, Cabbage, Onion plants, $1.50 thou and eated Satisfection guaranteed Tomato and W. H. THOMSON, LLOYD, FLORIDA tans $5.50; Laredos $4. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga, N, 
mase, oy . v1.9 noue al > Dp $1.5 ye 0 "as ith orde aes - —e = New 
sand. ZS 3 Johns, Wausau, Fis abba Ey Rey: Ag 00 Cash with order. . . a Mammoth Yellows $2.10; Biloxis $2 35; - Laredos 26; Nothing 
Tomato Plants.—Stone and Baltimore; Wakefield Cab- bt r - ili , Fure ere Rico Potato plants om > inspected: tootans $4 . §. Dudley, Lake Landing, WN. N.C Zalebush 
bag oe 85 500 >in, : orale Tomatoes, Cabbage; a varieties; millions ready. 000, $1.66 5,000 or more lants ready G » Oto Ss - ississip 
y\~ 0, 85; 500, 55ce. True Plant Co., Florala, jyiy stem, open field grown; packed with damp m« 188. May 1 G. D. Chandler, Hanceville, Ala. BP i agioe d aned $5 a = produced mg- = — 
———— - —_—— - —— 300, T5e; 500, $1; 1,000 1.75 Sweet Pepper: = . ———— m ; A 
Fresh Misslssipn| grown ( abbage plants and Onions: 50e 100, Th« Porto Rico Potato slips 500, $1 75; Porto Rico Potato plants, carefully ogee and gov Laurinburg. N _ 
500, 75c: 1,000, $1.25 Interstate Plant Co., Luce- 1,000, $3 Bermuda Onions: 500, 75e: 1,000, $1.25; ¢tnment inspected $2 per 1,000; postpaid. Cash with Wire, phone or write for our special prices on Lareds See 
dale, Miss. ; prepaid, Weaver Plant Company Mt Pleasant. _Te xas., order. 8 au Quattlebaum, Rr, 3, He ane eville, Ala. = Beans, stating quantity wanted. Henry County Farm- Seed 4 
Cabbage and Onion plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75: os = = riaeess ta Certified Nancy Hall Potato plants $2 thousand. ers Exchange, Paris, Tenn, Selecte 
postpaid 5,000, $5; express Patrick Plant Company GENUINE PORT . ) Improved Nancy Hall plants, $1.75 Shipped promptly Fi Ss “wa ” + 
\é 5, , $5; ss. atric ‘ any, iE} NE ¢ ) RICO POTATO ogy dag x A Malcol Duke, D 4 . or Sale.—Five thousand bushels “Ninety - Day Velvet bama Ri 
Omega, Ga. i PLANTS: $2.50 per 1,000; 5,000 and up at zes paid atcoim PuKe resden, enn. Be ans, two and half bushel sacks; dollar twenty-five Stricklan: 
Potato plants* $2, 1,000. Marglobe Tomato, $1.50. $2.00 per 1,000. t Forte Biso eaele paeaee - be oF 35 ber —_ bushel. (. 8. Bryant, Bartow, Ge. Selecta: 
Pepper, $: Prompt shipment. Barber Plant Co., iceman eee pr . a . . o.b sovernment inspected; April, ay, sume ce- Soy! M t 0; T B 
Baxley ‘omp pmen arbet an 0 JERSEY AND CHARLESTON WAKE- livery; cash with order Batten, Winokur, Ga. ew igs AB neers Yellows, Biiosie aaa 4 we ae 
gy Stor a ig oes _ eeneee FIELD CABBAGE PLANTS: 500, 65c; 1,000, Millions improved purple and pink skin Porto Rican ‘tead-Smith Co., Ransomville, N.C. Cash Tra: 
GENUINE PORTO RICO AND NORTON $1.00; 3,000 and up at 75c per 1,000 Potato plants, $1.54 Apri N : — —— 
a gl ten dgin a ‘ ¥ J ios I I 000. ‘otato plants, $1.50. April and May delivers Ref- Mathews Soybeans will prove to you as to hundre® 
YAM POT ATO PLANTS NOW READY First class plants, full count, prompt ship- erenee, ny Methodist minister, C. R. Williams, Alma, of others that crops will double those from any other 
aualtatin Se urea, oo per 1,000 ™ ments guaranteed. — _ came Cu. Low _ prices Mathews, Lovett, Ga. Pd ait 
MA ANTS, leading varieties: 300, AMERICAN PLAN . / . Genuine Otootans, $5.50 bushel; Laredos $£50; 98. Choice 
dae $08, $1.00; 1,000, 1.75; prepaid. Express —— N_PEANT CO., ALMA, GA._ IMPROVED PORTO RICO POTATO Riloxis $2.75; Barly Speckled Velvets $1.50; Mind => 
, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; aid. E Tro meet _ 4 inn atistaction 
collect, $1.00. Cabbage, $1.00 Buy better Tomato Plants.—Large, stalky, field grown, strong, PLANTS Peas $4 Not less. than one bushel. Satiote Peanuts, 
oh apd , ene ? well rooted, hand selected . labeled. Varieties: Highest quality; inspected Full t ——— Wa. PF. Weemmebe, &. See 
plants and produce better crops. Marglobe, Earliana, John Baer, Livingston Globe, Stone, 5 | att , hdl op Hy y Ay ry moms Careline. ———— Good qu 
JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY Bonny Best, Ear Jewel: 200 300, $1; 500, $1.2 and satisfaction | guaranteed. $2.25, 1,000; me: cas 
satchad Sn — . — 1,000, $2 Cabbage, all varieties, same price tomatoes. 5,000 up, $2.00. Bunch Porto Rico: $2.25, Cane Ee _¢ 
Rockingham, Ga. Sweet Pepper : 100, 500 $1.50; 1,000, $2.50, Ber- 1,000; all plants prepaid. Can fill any order Ruchanan’s Honey Drip Cane.—Greatest syrup came Wire, ph 
muda Onions: 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.25 All postpaid. at once. a1 aggre ys ~ robe - ‘ a ee is Poorwill Pe 
Cabbage, Onion Collards sl, 1,000, Tomatoes, Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 7 ry + ae — ed two hundred gallons to acre. 10 : Farmers E 
56. Penper, Eceplants, $2 All oat bast AV. quantity prices, Culver Plant arms, Mt. Pleasant, HANCEVILLE PLANT COMPANY $1.75; postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Mem 
H Branan, Gordon Ga. Texas. Hanceville, Ala. phis, Tenn. = ‘ —— 
———— - (ep = : . — ~Amt range, $3.95 hundre s. Tex: 4 
see’ plants $2, 1,000. Tomato, $1 Pepper, . ane Plants Ready.—All open field grown, well root- |= When in need of pure Porto Rico Potato plants at ed Ribbon oe Retna =. ate, te Buchanan 
2.50. n fill orders day after received. Georgia cc. lected 50 to buneh, full count, mixed orders $1.50 thousand, send us your order, Good plants, quick Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ais young | 
Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. labeled separate, packed carefully, good delivery guar- — service We are reliable Padgett & Carter, Coffee — “= —— Buchanan's 
Cabbage, Onions, Collar $1, 1,000. 7 anteed. Tomatoes: Earliana, June Pink, Baltimore, (Georgia ere han F Buchanan's Cane seed for early fodder. Amber, 1 ee 
$1 =O st a are 5° A omatoes, Marglobe, Stone, Bonny Best, John Baer; postpaid: — = > —— pounds $4.50: Orange $4.50; mixed fodder cane % Ww t 
a oper. —— “ig ll postpaid. Lewis oe 35¢; 300, 75c: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express, $1 - For Bn siamese — an so bunch Sagrain $4.75; Texas Seeded Ribbon $5; Sudan Gras a 
no Ad a Alle mh tat Bact _ thousand. Cabbage: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- orto Rico and Dooley Potato plants, $2.50 per 1,000; $6. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn Abso’ 
Cabbage and Tomato plants: 5,000, $4.75. Porto field, Copenhagen and Dutch, same price as Tom ito delivered Cash with order J. B. Wilson, Gadsden, ~~ anaes a = — — nis pounls ford ems 
Rico Potato plants: 5,000, $7.50; cash with order. Sweet Pepper: Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Pimiento, and Alabama Fezas Seeded Ribbon Cane seed at 9 | Dstpaid, 
Gash Trading Co.. Enterprise, Ais Hot Cayenne; postpaid: 50, 30c; 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; - a So = - - aca Honey Dew at 7 cents pound ; Red Head, bess for ii 
: . 4 1,000, $2.50; express, $2 thousand. Tatts tenshell rto ico ‘otato plants, state inspected, $1.75 per at 6 cents pound, Texas Ribbon and Honey Dew bet Watermelo 
Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda and Prizetaker Onion Cauliflower, postpaid: 50, 40c; 100, 75c; 500. $3 thousand. Good plants and prompt shipments a spe- ever grown for syrup. toyd Bros, & Ross, Lynnville, 4 ec] 
plants. By express, $1 thousand; by mail, $1 and E. A, Godwin, Lenox, Ga , Ya a seky. ea a oe Cae at. 
postage. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. ———__—_— - —_——— — unilton, Surrency, Ga. eman, Tuy 
‘ a _ stproof Cabt e J 2 e P ~ ‘a ; ory 9 a ’ —_—— 
' Porto Rican and Yellow Yam Potato plants: $1.50, strong yoke Cabbage, open  fleld grown, setters mee ; Ce rtified Porto Rico pe ato piensa, 92.38 per 1,000; Chufas 
000: f.0.b. Aeme, Stone and Baltimore Tomato Jerses Wekewle ( Vy a . b 5.000 or more, junch Porto Rico and Dooley Ross, 
plants, 400 for $1; postpaid. Hot and Sweet Pepper Conant Aegon and Tate Dutch; postpaid: 200 ay plants. $2.50 per “1,000, All prepaid. Cupp Plant woe soos | for sale, $3.50 per bushel. J. & Hardy Alf, 
plants, 300 for $1; postpaid. J.@B. Cowart, Collins, 300, $1; 500, $1. 1,000 Onions, Crystal Wax [= Rt. 1, Cullman, Ala — ie pure $3 
Georgia. and Yellow Bermuda, postpai i 500, 75e; 1,000, $1. ~ Now Ready Ship.— Any antity i hot sati 
( 3 da, s d: : ) Bg to Ship.—Any quantity state certified Sfle 
High Grade Vegetable Plants.—Cabbage, all leading 6,000, $6 To mato: Larse, well rooted, open field grown, Porto Ricans or Yellow Yam plants, wal mined ona Corn Sa varies. 
varieties, $1 thousand, Tomatoes $1.25 Sermuda On + -—" — _. variety name; Livingston G lobe, full count guaranteed: 1,000, $1.75; 4,000 up, $1.50. Neal’s Paymaster, field selected from best two cama beans : Runni 
ion $1. Collards $1, Porto Rico Potato $1.75. Ruby arglobe tone, altimore, June Pink, McGee, Ear- Turner Plant Co., Alma, Ga stalks, hand shelled, $3.50 per bushel. Lesiio Kim Write for ori 
King Pepper, 50c hundred or $4 thousand, Prompt ana, Gulf State Market, Early Detroit, postpaid: > ; Leighton, Ala min, Ga, 
shipment. Expert packing Quitman Potato Co 100, 50c; 200, T5e; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. __ Improved Porto Rico plants, government inspected, -— ——~—— —— ee 
Quitman, Ga. an ? ‘* Pepper, mossed and labeled; Chinese Giant, Buil Nose, 1-75 per thousand. 10,000 lots, bit Guarantee Buchanan’s Early Surprise Corn; earliest white ia Biloxi, Mar 
Ruby King, Red Cayenne, postpaid: 100, 7T5e; 200, $1; goed eats - we anes, Cash with order. corn grown. Peck $1.60; postpaid. Catalogue fe oat Corn 
500, $2; 1.000, $3.50. Porto Rico and Nancy Hali Smith Bros. Plant Co., Baxley, Ga Buchanan's, Memphis, ‘Tenn. Our pric 
Potato plants, postpaid: 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3; 5,000, ee In, RaGrene 
$12.50. Full count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, Field selected Neal's. Paymaster peed corn tren — 
satisfaction guaranteed. Union Plant Company, Tex- eared stalks, going at $3.50 per. bushel lots 
viene. . Boyd Bros, & Ross, Lynnville, Tenn. | Po 
Mosby’s Prolific.—Two to three eared, long 
Potatoes USE A DISPLAY CLASSIFIED AD small cob. You must be satisfied. Peck $1; half 
Vine and Bunch Porto Rico: 1,000, $2; delivered. LIKE THIS to sell your plants. The bushel $3.25. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. a 
P. A. Williams, Phil Campbell, Ala. aaa rate per inch is at top of this page. Mosby Prolifle Seed Corn.—Been field selected MME seg,” sy? 
Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 18 years. Two boys won state championship: nn Farms, Jeffers 
ie postpaid. W. D. Arnold, Purvis, Miss. Tri-State Fair, Memphis, 1922, 1923, 192 4 ant —— 
— ? _e ee Oo acu ad first and second Mississippi State Fair, 192 CRE 
Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; ; > Hamil, D 
postpaid. B. E. Tucker, Cullman, a. oh fk Farm, D. W. Pickle & Son, aes bl 
- = Se Missis . a an > 
Cer tified Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; Parker’s superior ; , . $20 
4 . , ark superior Porto Rico Potato plants, state 
postpaid, W. F. Hethcox, Purvis, Miss. inspected. Guaranteed free of disease and equal to Cotton RANCH i 
T Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican, #Dy potato grown. A real sweet potato. $2 per 1,000 Piedmont Cleveland: ten bushels $10, Dr. Tome 
} re Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000. ea Pain. Ge $1.50 above 5,000. A. B. Parker, PR mn i “i Ry es e Betis 
Bunch Porto Rico Potato plants, state inspected, $2 - . ernment or wa ea Emerson wd ; 
per thousand. M. W. Hall, Midway (Bullock County), Porto Rican Potato Plants.—Have passed all in Rucker selected cotton seed, $1 bushel. Order om atch 
Alabama. spections. April delivery. 1,000 lots $2; 10,000 lots, Glenwood Farm, _Brooks, ¢ Ga. ks. —Quya 
_— = ~ — $1.50: larger quantities quoted at your request. Order — = a8, $]o- 
QUALITY PORTO RICO POTATO now for future delivery. Terms, cash with order. Ref- Cook 10-10; recleaned; 95% germination; $1.25 Mould. “Sain 
PLANTS FROM SEL ECTED SEED erence, Baxley State Bank. Altamaha Plant Co., bushel. Leslie King, poe! Ala. 
ba 9 id x 2 Wilson Baxley, Manager, Baxley, Ga. 
Bunch’ ’or “Running” varieties, $2 per 1,000 bushels of pure Cook 1010 cotton ie QUA 
x 1,000; postpaid. Certified purple and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants, fyny ginned, recleaned, $1.25 bushel. Vigor 
PINEVIEW FARM, H ANCEVILL E, ALA, _ prepaid: $2. 50, 1,000, Collect: $1.75, 1,000. Cabbage feighton, Ala. ks are h 
_— . plants, prepaid: 1. 66, 1,000. ‘Collect: $1, 1,000. ‘To- Rive satisfac 
Ready.—Guaranteed pure, inspecued, red Porto Rican mato plants, Marglobe, Bonnie Best, Baltimore, pre- RDET 
Potato plants, $2.25; delivered. Jag. Chauncey, Screven, paid: $1.50, 1,000, Collect: at a Roots mossed, HALF A ND HAL F . ELI 
Georgia. 1 + val. Sims t Pla 50.» 
ieorgia prompt shipment, safe arrival. Si otato Plant Co. PLANTING COTTON SEE scertite 
a 


iT PAYS! 








State certified red or yellow Potato plants and To- 
Tu 








mato plants: $1.75, 1,000; Alma, EB, L. rner, Alma, 
Georgia. 

Plants. — Potatoes, $1.65 thousand; 5,000, $7.50. 
Cabbage, 75c thousand; cash. R. J. Fossett, Baxley, 
Georgia. 

Early Triumph Sweet Potato plants, certified, $2.50 
thousand, delivered. Cherokee Plantations, Bay Min 
ette, Ala. 





Porto Rican and Nancy Hall Potato plants, from 
pure certified stock. Full count and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 1, 25; 5,000 up, $2; postpaid. Weeks 

. Cull 





Pembroke, Ga. 





Nursery Stock 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Fruit Treee.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Cos- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 





Our free catalog shows from its masy 
timonials and Experiment Station ral 
that Crook Bros,’ Improved Half and 

is the earliest, heaviest yielding 


known. Address ; 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 





The ads on this page in large letters nt a surrounded 
_ by white, space are “Display Classified’ ads. wt. 
’ they attractive? Large ae srnie will 





Rhyne’s Cook has led seven years in the Wie 
testa at the Alabama Experiment 





23 


April 26, 1930 















One customer writes that it would set 
any man free that was in debt, that he 
made two bales per acre on medium land, 
Earliest big boll cotton, easy picked. 

Ordinarily we are sold out and sending 
back checks before now, but farmers have 
been late getting their money, hence we 
have enough left to fill reasonable orders. 
Prices: 1 to 9 bushels, $2.50; 10 to 50, $2.25; 
50 or more, $2.00. 

A wire will put seed to you in time to 
plant next day, by express. 

PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 




































































-— J. O. M. Smith Commerce, Ga. 

Us 
en, Cotton seed for planting. Half and Half; also Delta 
ore Pine Land 4; $3.25 hundred. High germination, heavy 
for producing seed. Lexington Hay | Co., | Lexi ngton, Tenn. 
ar. ——-_ Bt st a 
We Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland . Big Boll cotton 
in , privately grown and ginned, recleaned and graded, 
we $4 hundred pound bag. Murphy & Palmer, Sanders- 
of ville, Ga. 
alll Lespedeza 

New crop recleaned —eapenans seed, $3 bushel. Jno. 

W. Wilson, Dyer, 
= $3.50 $3.50 

Jack LESPEDEZA SEED 
— $3.50 per bushel (25 pounds) 

New Crop—Pan- -caught—Triple Recleaned. 

Free of Johnson grass, dodder and other 
ne obnoxious weeds. Shipped subject to in- 

spection, check, money order or sight draft. 
with The price is Rock Bottom—the seed best 

on market. 

Write 40 DAYS YET TO PLANT 
LESPEDEZA SEED GROWERS’ ASS’N 
uae Calhoun City, Miss. 
hance. 

r $3.50 $3.50 
e, Ga, New crop, pan-caught Lespedeza seed, $3 per bushel. 
$3.65; Nothing but_ strictly clean, dependable seed shipped. 
N.C oe Shippers’ Association, Coffeeville, 
—— ssissipp 
od my 
Vaheidt, Peanuts 
Laredo Seed Peanuts.—Runners, $4 hundred pounds. Poyner 
Farm- Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. me i be 

Selected, recleaned; fine for seed er roasting. Ala- 
Velvet tama Runners, $3.50 hundred pounds. Arnold & 
nty-five Strickland, Clio, Ala. a 
_— Selected farmers’ stock Runner Peanuts; good seed: 

$1.90; $3.40 hundred pounds; thousand pounds, $3.25 hundred. 

Win- White Spanish, $4.50 hundreds pounds, Cash with ore: 

Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
ae 
— Peas 

Whippoorwill Peas $3.35 bushel; Clays $3.25; Mixed 
Fie $3. Choice stock. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 

Mixed I buy ‘and sell. Cowpeas, Sugar Crowders and Seed 
isfaction Peanuts. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 
att Good quality Mixed, $2.90 bushel. f.o.b. shipping 
—— oe: cash with order. Geo, W. Heard, Box 136, 

lanta, Ga. 

Wire, phone or write for our special prices on Whip- 
up cane. foorwill Peas, stating quantity wanted. Henry County 
) 4 Farmers Exchange, Paris, Tenn. 

:, 4 
a Rape 
ag Seed- Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape.—Greatest forage crop 

Leg = young stock. 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.75; postpaid. 
‘ise, 2 Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
nber, 100 
cane Watermelons and Cantaloupes 
jan 
enn. Absolutely pure Stone Mountain Watermelon, Rocky- 
—— ford Cantaloupe; undiseased, hand selected; $i pound, 
spout Destpaid. Clyde Maddox, Buford, Ga. 

best Watermelon Seed. — Georgia Rattlesnake, Halbert 
Lynnville, Kleckley Sweet, New Wonder, Stone Mountain, 
Tom Watson, one dollar per pound; postpaid. Baker & 
—_—— Coleman, Tupelo, Miss, 
oil Miscellaneous Seeds 

L Hardy Alfalfa Seed, 90% pure $8.80. Sweet Clover 
—— ® pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed 

it not satisfied. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

All varieties Peas; Otootan, Laredo and Biloxi Soy- 
two eared : ; Running and Bunch Velvet Beans; Cotton Seed. 
slie Kim Ite for prices. Bennett’s Bonded W arehouse, East- 

wa. 
white field Biloxi, Mammoth Yellow, Tarheel Black and Tokio 
Bens. Corn and Piedmont Cleveland cotton seed. 


Ge our prices 


b , 
__aae te. ere you buy. 


Hardy & Newsom, 
» laGrange, N. 
tend 

















from 

lots 

=i Poultry and Eggs 

0) 

halt Baby Chicks 

— ath. Barred Rocks, Leghorns: 100, $9; heavy as- 

elected Sorted, prepaid; 100% live delivery. Central 

»; won, Tums, Setierton Chay, Mo. 

and T 

_ $3 bua ANCRED WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 

” Hamil Catrying blood costing us at rate of $150.00 

an and $200 setting. May chicks, 14c. 
RANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 

Dr. Youth ri Accredited Chicks.—Reds, Rocks, White Leg- 

—_—. Bieten i? for low mid-season ngs and literature. 

oe — wn Hatchery, Brooksville, 


ects — Quality “at low cost. — “Rocks: $11, 100; 
Posipaic” $12; Tanecred Leghorns, heavy mixed, $10. 
—Sbald.Satilla Farms, Waycross, Ga. 


= QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
chick, vigorous, heavy laying stock. Our 
r are hatched right and wi pow to 
atisfaction. Write for delivered prices. 
COR RDELE HATCHERY, Cordele, Ga. 


agiithie Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. 
thee, ue ading breeds, $6.95 hundred up. 
this Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansai 


= White Leghorns: 25, $3: _ 50, =F 
k: Reds: 25, 3.50; 50, $6.50; 100, $12. 
alive, c.o.d. ‘Blair Egg Farm, Wig- 











Heavy 
b nad 































Tancred Leghorns and Barred Rocks. 


Ten week breed- 


Cotton Baby Chicks Baby Chicks 
Lee Wilson (Arkansas) Big Boll cotton seed, one Quality baby chicks from South’s Fae flocks, Rocks, Helm’s Accredited Chicks.—Barred, Buff Rocks, Reds, 
breeder $1 per bushel. Wintergreen Gar- eds, Leghorns: $13, 100; postpaid. Order now, get $13; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, heavy assorted, $11; 
from 
ped Marion, perfect satisfaction. Glenwood Farms, Brooks, Ga. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $14; assorted, | $8.95. 
a oT. 61 Wilt Resi selected and Order your May chicks now at reduced prices. $11.50 nelle a a lessons. Helm’s Hatchery, Paducah, 
gound; 100 pound bag $3.00. Cash with order. Cask hundred, prepaid. Rocks, , Leghorns; electric- 
din Co., Enterprise, Ala. ally hatched, state accredited; none better. Hamil- Here’s a Bargain.—Big, strong, livable, electric- 
Trading ton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. hatchea chicks. Per 100: White or Brown Leghorns 
s 0 8 - ee eee 2 and heavy mixed, $10; Reds, White and Barred Rocks, 
PIEDMONT i at ot CLEVELAND SUPERIOR HATCHED BABY CHICKS $11; White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $12. As- 
BIG BOLL COTTON SEED Write for reduced prices on all breeds, sorted all kinds, $9. Rush your order. 100% alive, 
Play - 4 Order direct from_the orig including our National Winning Buff ea : re ees, as 
jnator. Ahead in yield at all Experiment Leghorns. <n. a 
Stations. ae ot Soe, a gn ony (30 JONES HATCHERY, GALLATIN, TENN. Baby Chicks.—Purebred, every chick selected, Barred 
s on 10 acres) and four bales on one, _ - Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, $13 per 100; White s, 
ir eosten has ever come near these yields. Pineview state certified chicks from heavy laying White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $14 per 100; 

















ai i 9 . Ww Leghorns, 
ing cockerels. Big discount after May Ist on chicks —s , ~ 2 -E, il — aa a. 
and breeding stock. jardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. weekly, Shipments prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 
Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons and Wyan- Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 
dottes, $14 hundred; Leghorn and Anconas, $12 per 
hundred; Giants and Brahmas, $16 per hundred. At- Games 
lanta Hatchery, 1968 DeKalb Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warhorse Game eggs: 15, $2; postpaid. J. W. 
EVERY CHICK FROM STATE Shelton, Letcher, Ala. 
CERTIFIED FLOCKS f 
The only certified “big breed” hatchery in Jersey Black Giants 
Alabama. Every agrease has passed rigid 30 Bleck Giant eggs, $2.25: postpaid. Mary A. 
state inspectors. . Reds, Parks and Lile, Dickson, Tenn. 
Thompson Rocks, Fishel Wyandottes: $15, 
100; delivered. Marcy “certified” Giants: Marcy Mammoth Giants. Nothing better. Chicks, 
20, 100; delivered. eggs, young pullets, cockerels; any number, The Thomas 


RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY 
Atmore, Ala. 

Big husky chicks, 
Shipped c.o.d. 
guaranteed. 
Hatchery, 





guaranteed to live, only 7e up. 

Superior certified. Arrival on time 
Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 





QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
If you are looking for quality give us a 
trial. All our chicks are hatched from our 
own flocks. Barred Rocks and Reds: $16 
per 100; $75 per 500; $140 per 1,000. White 
Leghorns: $15 per 100; $70 per 500; $130 per 
1,000. Delivered. 


PECAN 
V. H. Clough, 


GROVE FARM 
Prop. Blackshear, Ga. 








Husky chicks, standard bred, production type. Barred 
Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, $9.75; 
heavy mixed, $8.75; prepaid; live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 





$11.00 Chicks.—After May lst, Tancred White Leg- 


horns, Sheppard Anconas and Barred Rocks, $11 per 

100; postage paid. $1 with order, balance c.o.d. Blue 

Ribbon Farms, Gree nback, Tenn. m 
LOOK AND L ISTEN, PLE EA ASE! ! 


BABY CHICKS FROM STATE ACCRED- 
ITED BREEDERS—Rocks, Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Golden Buff Orpingtons, 
NOW ONLY $15.00. Finest of White Leg- 


horns, $12.60. Order quick—they are going 
fast. Every breeder under state super- 
vision, 


BUNCH POULTRY FARM 3 HATCHERY 
Statesville, N 








For Sale.—200 M Johnson’ 8 Imperial Tancrec a White 

baby chicks; pedigreed  stoc 270-336 egg 

; free of disease; 25 cents each or $20 per 100; 

Ready 29th. Mrs. John Gully, Lauderdale, 
Mississippi. 

Guaranteed to live chicks, 6%c up. Big boned, 
husky stock. Bred on Missouri’s largest trapnest 
breeding farm; 200-329 egg pedigreeds. 12 varieties. 
-State accredited. Catalog free. Booth Farms, Box 
525. Clinton, Mo. 





BABY CHICK PRICED REDUCED 
Effective May Ist, we are offering Ala- 
bama Accredited chicks (Blood Tested) at 

the following prices. Prepaid. 

R. REDS, BARRED ROCKS, BUFF 

OR PING TONS, WHITE WYAN DOTTES 

25 chicks for $3.50 100 chicks for $12.00 

50 chicks for $6.50 500 chicks for $57.50 
WHITE AND BROWN LEGHORNS 
25 chicks for $3.00 100 chicks for $10.00 
50 chicks for $5.50 500 chicks for $47.50 

Assorted chicks, $10.00 per hundred 
Order from this ad. Prompt shipment. 

FLORENCE HATCHERY 

State Accredited No. 24 Florence, Ala. 

Buy Southern chicks from blood tested hens. 
city doubles so orders can be promptly filled. Rush 
your order. Reds, Rocks and certified Tancred Leg- 
horns, $15 prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed, Madison 
County Hatchery, Huntsville, Ala. 

Big, healthy, liveable chicks from high 
vigorous range flocks, hatched in the largest 
incubator in Alabama. Bred right, hatched right. 
Reds, Rocks, and Leghorns. 100% live delivery. Write 
for prices. The Southland Hatchery, Collinsville, Ala. 





Capa- 





producing, 
and best 





“OLD HICKORY” BABY CHICKS 


From Free Range, Purebred, 
Inspected Stock 

25 50 100 500 
White Leghorns ..... $2.75 $5.00 $9.00 $43.50 
Barred Rocks, Reds.. 3.00 5.50 10.00 48.50 
White Wyandottes .. 3.50 6.50 12.00 58.50 
Mixed stock .......... 2.50 4.50 8.00 42.00 
Charges prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 


JACKSON HATCHERY, Brownsville, Tenn. 





Write for prices on our famous blood tested baby 
chicks. Trail’s End White Leghorns, Barred ks, 
Reds and broiler chicks; and these famous chicks cost 
no more than ordinary chicks and we give free feed and 
brooders with them, Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- 
donsville, Va. 





FREE ‘BROODER 
MILLER’S AMAZING OFFER 
PAY ONLY FOR CHICKS 


High grade 3006, 500, 1,000 chick Oil Brooder ab- 
solutely free with your —: 4 300, 500, or 1,000 
chicks. Without any incr in cost. Health 
Certified Chicks from State eaceredited Flocks—all 
Standard Breeds. Immediate —- Ee live delivery, 
no waiting. 28th year in busi Get_ free 
brooder, save money—chicks at oe t prices. Write 
at once for catalog. 


MILLER HATCHERIES 











White QUALITY CHICKS 
q Leghorns, $15 per 100; R. I. Reds and 
oa Barred Rocks, $16 per 100. 


tkshear Hatchery, Blackshear, Ga. 








Single Reds, Barred Rocks, $8. 
Rose Reds, 

tons, $9.90; 
Clinton, 





Box 533, Lancaster, Mo. 
New Low Wholesale Chick Prices.—25,000 weekly. 
Prompt shipments. Prepaid; 100% delivery. White, 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted, $7.90 per 100; 
90; White, Buff Rocks, 


, White, Silver Wyandottes, Buff —— 
; FR ecegen assorted, $6.50. Mid-West Ha 





Farms, Pleasanton, Kas. 





(475 A) 
Jerseys 
Cow, bred to first prize bull State Fair, son of 
gold medal cow. Bull calves, Gardner Bros, Auburn, 
Alabama. 





~ For Sale. —Roegistered “Jersey. “bulls 3 and heifer calves 
from high producing dams. Sunnycrest Jersey Farm, 
Commerce, Ga. 


Eight registered Jersey heifers; just right for calf 
club; price $100 each, M. W. Hall & Sons, Midway 
(Bullock County), Ala. 

Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Lake Farms. Rt. 5. Birmingham, Ala. 

Beautiful registered Jersey heifer calf, 
in-dam grandson of Xenia’s Sultan, out of 
Oxford You'll Do, five-gallon cow. F 


Reform, Ala. 
Rabbits 


Chinchilla rabbits, any age, from registered stock. 
Pricea reasonable. B. L, Cheatham, Houston, Miss. 














by imported- 
‘line bred 
Browning, 








Dogs 


For Sale.—Pedigreed Collie puppies, St. 
Mrs, B. E. Driskill, Fort Payne, Ala 


English Shepherd and Scotch Collie puppies: shipped 
c.o.d. H . Chestnut, Chanute, Kansa 


Hunting Hounds Halt oo —} plan. 
Catalogue. Kaskaskia, DD18, Herrick, Illinois 


Pedigreed Police puppies. Females $10; males $13. 


50 and $10. 








Nantes 


























Leghorns Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 

nsm ol i horns, White Collies, Shomont breeding. Puppies $5, $8 
ey A & with rene sm. ot 3 eggs nd $12 each; furnish papers to register same. They’re 
and up yearly. Blood tested. Eye-opening prices. red for heel drivers, Best pets. Satisfaction guar- 
100% live delivery, just when chicks wanted. Catalog anteed. Oak View Farm, West Point, Miss. 
free. Densmore Poultry Farm, Box 267A, B 
Virginia. Mi ll 

Iscelianeous 


Minorcas 


Mammoth Golden Buff Minorcas. Chicks, eggs; any 
number. The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kas. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Certified and accredited Barred Rock chicks, $15 per 























100, with 100% live delivery. 8 to 10 weeks pullets. 
10 pullets and 1 cockerel, $10. Hatching eggs, $6 
per 100; $1.50 per 15. Satisfaction is Seetans. 
Write for folder. Randolph Bros., Fayette, Ala 

Geese 

Big blue Toulouse geese Eg $2.25 per dozen; 

postpaid, ». Ww. Pickle, Hamilton, Miss, ee 
Peafowl 

Peafowl wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
Pheasants 

Pheasant Eggs.—Book Ringneck eggs now from Amer- 
ica’s finest breeders $25 per hundred. Big profits 
Pheasants. ‘‘Pheas:nt Rearing,’’ booklet instructions, 
20c. Information gratis. Carolina Pheasantry, Ben 
son, N. C, 

Pigeons 

Raise Squabs.—Write for catalogue. Willie Riggs, 

Breeder, Graham, Texas. 
Turkeys 

Bronze turkey eggs, $3.60 per dozen. E. L. Norton, 
Harned, Ky. £3 See 

Zourbon Red | turkey eggs, 10 for $4. J. W. Up- 
church, Gordo, 

Copper-back Bronze Turkeys.—Blue ribbon winners, 
Eggs, poults. Write your needs, Zethel Emerson, 
Bowie, Texas. 

Bourbon Red eggs. Bauman, Berry and Honssinger 











strains, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. G, B, Skinner, 
Demopolis, Ala. 

Narragansett Turkeys.—Eggs, fifty cents; poults, 
one dollar. Class B stock: eggs, thirty cents; poults, 
sixty cents each, Weekly hatches. Dr. G. V. Cate, 
Brunswick, Ga. wae ee 

Two or More Breeds 

Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, Birds. Free 
circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 

Setting eggs from South’s best Rhode Island Reds 
and White Leghorns, $1 Knox 


to $2.50 per setting. 
Poultry Farm, Decatur, Miss. 


White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings, Bronze 
turkey poults, 14 breeds of baby chicks. Write for 
illustrated catalog. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, 
Ohio. 

~ Pullets.—4, 6, weeks, 50c, ~ 60c, 
laying strain Tancred White Leghorns, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Rocks. B. F. 
Alabama. 








75¢ 5e. “Purebred 
Tompkins Reds, 
Pool, Linden, 








Ice Boxes for the farm home, store and soft drinks. 
Save half the price. K. E. Stahl Mfg. Co., Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 





Bees—Bee Supplies 


Italian Bees, Queens, and Bee Supplies. 
Company, Jesup, Ga. 


York Bee 





Best and 
catalogue. 


cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 





Are Your Bees Paying?—Are they in good shape? 





If not, perhaps we can help you. Write for our free 
booklet, ‘“‘Bees for Pleasure and Profit.’’ Tells how 
to start right. A free leaflet on transferring bees to 
better hives, illustrated by photographs, Address The 
A. I. Root Company, 123 Liberty St., Medina, Ohio. 
Boll Weevils 
Our perfected and tested compound Weevilex will 
certainly kill the boll weevil Those interested will 
please write Russell Products Company, Alexander 
City, Ala. 
Catalogs 
Buchanan’s new catalogue free. Seeds, Fruit Trees, 


Roses, Spray Materials, Fertilizers, Buchanan’s, Mem- 


phis, | Tenn. 


Clothing 
Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Free sample of 


ore, Md Serge Co., 106 West Baltimore 
id 


All wool 
material. 
St.. Baltimore, 





Farm Machinery 


water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
No attention, no operating expense. 
H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 


Water pumps 
draulic Ram. 
.Catalog free. 











Grinding 
We grind razors, clippers and shears. All work 
guaranteed. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
Honey 
Choice table Honey, $1.50 per ten-pound bucket; 
parcel post to third zone. . L. Tucker, Nettleton, 
Mississippi. 





NEW CROP PURE TABLE HONEY 


6 5-pound cans... .$2.95 6 10-pound cans. ..$5.50 
2 5- -gallon cans...$9.95 


GULF COAST BEE CO., HOUMA, LA. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
glossy prints for 15c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfleld,. Ala. 

















- . eeieteiede muitene pind guatiemein Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Ten weeks old well developed pullets and cockerels ? 
from state certified flocks of 200 egg records and up. A oe service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
Single Comb Reds, Park’s and Thompson Rocks; $1  ™ingham, Ala. 
each. Earl L. Glover, Rt. 4, Cullman, Ala. Kodak Films,—Special trial softer: your, next kodak 
film develop: ; prints each. oser in, Dept. 
Brooders 7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Beck’s Betterbuilt patented portable Poultry and : 
Brooder Houses. Payment plan, Kaskaskia, BB60, (Classified Ads continued on next page) 
Herrick, Illinois. 





Poultry Supplies 


KEEP FOWLS FROM FLYING 

Put Wilson’s Kling-Fast Wing Klip on 

one wing. They will stay in 4 foot high 

enclosure. 

Size for pigeons, 35¢ dozen; $2.10 hundred. 
Chickens, 50c dozen; $3.00 hundred. 
Turkeys, 75c dozen; $4.50 hundred. 
Prompt delivery with instructions. 

PALMETTO SALES CO., 
Drawer 552, Gaffney, s. CG 








Livestock 
Duroc-Jerseys 
ee cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 











W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 
Essex 
Registered Essex. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. J. 
Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 
Guinea Hogs 
Big bone Guinea hogs. Pigs $11. RB. D. Sandlin, 
Winfield, Ala. 
Hampshires 
1930 spring pigs. Males and females. Hampshires 
Gayoso 


are well adapted to Southern farm conditions. 
Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 





Poland-Chinas 


Registered Big Bone Poland China pigs. Write 
for ees Joe R. Martin, Carrollton, Ga. 


weighed asst, te 6 bd Scan. 
icacy ‘combined, ©. °C." Andrews Andrews, Ozark, Ala. 





ton litter 








aiaeeacrmnemesseenmenaceneaen oT mses: 
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Classified Ads 








Of Interest to Women 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed. 


its any sewing machine Prepaid 60c or sent c o.d. 
Cireulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. 5, 
Sedalia, Mo iM 

Patents 
Inventions Commercialized Patented or unpatented. 





Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St, Louis, 
Missouri REE eS 
Patents.— Write to B. Pr. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’”’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 


17-E 


Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
Security Bank Building, Washington D. ¢: 


Syrup 


Pure Cane Syrup, 40¢ per gallon Porto Rico, 35c. 





barrels. W. H. Davis, 312 Montgomery St., Savannah, 
Georgia. 

New, delicious, sugar cane flavored; sample free 
35 gallon barrel $18.50; cash with order. Cash Trad- 
ing Co.. Enterprise, Ala. 

Schools and Colleges 
Earn $120 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as Rail- 








way Traffic Inspector We assist you to position after 
completion of 3 months’ home study course or money 
refunded Excellent opportunities Write for free 
Booklet G-92, Standard Business Training Inst., Buf- 
falo, Y. 
Tobacco 

Tobacco.—Mellow chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; quality 
smoking, 10 pounds $1.50; prepaid. J. O, Tilley, 
Dresden, Tenn. a 

Tobacco, postpaid. Good, old, mellowed in bulk; 
chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50. Chester 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. aie 

Tobacco.—Extra good aaa 10 pounds _ 
Smoking, 10 pounds Guarantee satisfaction. 


Postpaid. Grover Tilley, Dresden, Tenn, 


Tobacco, Postpaid. —Free from poison; ; good mild red 
leaf juicy chewing, 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 10, $1.75. 
Guaranteed. A. Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality, Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 


10 pounds mellow smoking, 
Collier Tobacco Pool. Mar- 











Leaf. 
$2.40; 
postage. 


Tennessee Red 
picked chewing, 
$1.60. You pay 
tin, Tenn. 


Wagons — 


Get your wagon at cost and make money showing it. 
See Piedmont advertisement under Agents Wanted. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic ond help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is sma No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashiviile Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


i. Ameuhe Wanted | 


Agents.—Make 100% profit; Soaps, Toiletries, Ex- 
tracts, Spices, Home Supplies, etc. Morgan Supply 
Co., Dept. 212, St. Louis, Mo. 


New.—Rubber Soles Cement on 
loosen. Outwears leather. Waterproof. 
Test at my expense. Bestever Co., 209 
Sta., Chicago. 











Never 
fast. 
Park 


instantly. 
Sells 
Irving 





BRIGHT ASSORTED 


QUILT PIECES 
» 





Assorted Sizes 
tt Colors 


ees Pm... 
NDLE $4. 25 






Equals about 30 Seeadle a pow quality material, 
Prints, Ginghams, Percales, Chambrays, Fan- 
cy Flowered Cretonnes and etc. Good size 
pieces, just the thing for Quilts. BIG 8-LB. 
Bundle, equals about 60 yards, $2.50. FREE, 
beautiful Sewing Package with each 8-lb. Bun- 
dle. Satisfaction Sperenteed, or money re- 
funded. WE PAY POSTAGE 


Max Shiller & Company 


MARION, ALABAMA 


ee. Sane 
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WITH 
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~ LITTLE FARMING EXPERI- | 
ENCES | 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Head, Division of Agricultural Economics and Mar- 
keting, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


‘How t to Sell to aa Wiidicite 


WE WERE standing on the street 
of a Georgia county seat town. 
We were talking about the Federal 
Farm Board and the marketing of farm 
products. A farmer 
in the group spoke 
up, “Take this town, 
for example,” he 


“ten bushels of 
Irish potatoes will 
glut the market.” 
All of us had heard 
it before. It was 
an old story lead- 
ing nowhere in par- 
ticular. 


said, 





J. W. FIROR 


Then he went on to say: “You know, 
I found out something about marketing, 


from experience. I have been raising 
produce for sale in this town for a 
long time. If I do say it myself, I 
have done pretty well at it, too. I 
found out that the best way to sell 


farm produce in this town is to sell to 
the retailers. Also one must use good 
judgment in supplying them. 

“For example, when I approach a re- 
tailer I take into his store a sample of 
the things I have for sale, leaving the 
bulk of these things in my truck. Then 
I ask him, after showing the samples, 
how much he wants. If he says 100 
pounds of cabbage, I get him just that 
quantity and go somewhere else to sell 
some more. You see I do not try to 
overload my customers. Nothing hurts 
price so much as glut. Then before I 


leave the retailer I ask him when he 
will need some more and about how 
much. You see, it is a good plan to line 


up a customer for keeps. 
“There may be a temporary glut next 


week. That does not mean that the peo- 
ple of town will eat less potatoes, cab- 
bage, dairy products, and eggs. Certain- 


ly not. It just means that there are more 
people offering more produce than the 
folks here can eat next week. Maybe 
they will really eat more next week even 
though the town looks as though it is 
glutted with locally raised produce. 


“Now, if I get these retailers lined up, 
get them to buying regularly, from me, 
of course, then, when the oversupply 
comes, I will continue to sell. Prices are 
not immediately and finally made ac- 
cording to supply and demand. Some- 
times there is a nominal price. Maybe 
there is a habit with us to take last 
week's prices as a guide in buying this 
week. So I have found it good business 
to sell to retailers only and to keep 
them as customers.” 





—— 
eran ee 





Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Earn money gathering roots, herbs and plants ¢ of 
value; booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. a “end unnecessary. 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home, 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 

Ten to fifty dollars made per day. Just a few hours 
extra work. Particulars stamped envelope. N. A. 
Steed, Box 642, Ensley, Birmingham, Ala. 


Agents.—New shirt proposition. No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Commission in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Agents.—Make a doilar an noxr. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample pamieos free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, » 


Make your own 


Concord 











Extracts, 
Car- 





~ Prof- 
Write 














products, employ agents yourself. 
Toilet articles, soap, extracts We furnish everything 
Valuable book free. National Scientific Laboratori 
1927W Broad, Richmond, Va. 


A paying position open to 
acter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. 
Good income. Permanent. Write now for free book, 
“Getting Ahead.””’ Tanners Shoe Co., 2414 C St., 
3oston, Mass. 








representative of char- 





daily. Introducing Hosiery 
replaced. 126 styles, colors, 
Lowest prices. Auto and 
Outfit furnished. Wilknit 
Greenfield, Ohio. 


Agents.—Up to $12.00 
guaranteed 6 months or 
for men, women, children. 
hose offered producers free. 
Hosiery Co., Dept. C-4037, 


Farmer agents wanted for new patented Speed Wagon. 
Cushioned axle. Will do everything regular farm 
wagon will, and besides, guarantee will pull easy behind 
automobile and stand up 30 miles per hour. Built 
and guaranteed by strongest wagon factory in South. 
Also Piedmont and Hickory Wagons. Write The Pied- 
mont Company, 2013 Tenth Ave., Hickory, N. C., or 














The Progressive Farmer 








| THE SWINE BREEDER’S GUIDE 


Approximate Time, Voriety, and Gein of Feed Required to iw Pigs from Different 
Weights to Ideal Market Size and Finish 


Count the number of weeks from now 


to September 1 or 


April 1; find that number or 


the next highest in the left hand column under weight corresponding with that of your pigs 


follow the line through to the right. 
“Oily 


weights shown on the right. 


and 


FEED REQUIRED 


hogs weighing 100 pounds and upward will not finish 100 per cent 


“hard” at the 


Approximate Approxi- 


Fish meal Corn- Wheat gain dur- mate fina] 
or tankage meal shorts Corn Total ing period weight 
pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 

For 35-pound Pigs 

OP GHEE pxceect wanes 23 49 33 105 210 65 100 

SD WED ccsncaesin xs 31 81 41 153 36 95 10 

SS WRN  ccccccececes 37 107 48 192 384 115 150 

i Sn Ye scd seanaeh 43 143 50 236 472 137 172 

OP WIE chan cececes e 50 185 50 285 570 160 195 
For 50-pound Pigs 

1D GOURD .60cesicoses ° 25 75 30 130 260 80 130 

ER WORSE csceccececce 30 100 40 170 340 100 150 

‘a * eer 3% 136 40 212 424 122 172 

SP WED asccceoncce ‘ 43 180 40 263 526 145 195 
For 75-pound Pigs 

DE canenseoes i. 30 120 20 170 340 100 175 

BS WOOD ccnsccsceses 35 160 22 220 44) 120 195 
For 100-pound Pigs 

S10 Weeks cocccccece #8 135 15 180 3600 95 195 
For 125-pound Pigs 

Pale RS ~sinenancies 25 115 10 150 300 75 200 
For 150-pound Pigs 

G3 WOOT cececcciene 15 75 0 90 180 ae 195 


FOUR FURTHER CAUTIONS 
1. To sell when prices are best: Sows should be bred during the last 15 days of April and 


October. 


2. When to sell: Sell hogs about April 1 and September 1. , 


3. Never mix all feed in a self-feeder. 


Keep corn and supplements in separate compartments, 


4. Keep pure water and minerals before > them regularly. 








| WATERMELON ACREAGE | 
| REDUCED | 


HE early watermelon acreage in 

Florida, Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, and California will be ap- 
proximately 167,000 this year as com- 
pared to 174,000 last year, or a decrease 
of approximately 4 per cent. It should 
be kept in mind, however, that the 1930 
acreage is a little more than 15 per cent 
above the average acreage for the five 
year period from 1925 to 1929, 


of California 





In the Imperial Valley 


the acreage has been increased from 
8,900 last year to 9,500 this year, or 7 
per cent. Florida has dropped from 


40,400 last year to 34,000 this year, a de- 
crease of 15 per cent. Georgia’s acreage 
will be 67,860 as compared to 69,240 last 
year, a decrease of 2 per cent. North 
Carolina’s decrease is 1 per cent, the 
acreage this year being 5,400 as compared 
to 5,440 last year. Texas will decrease 
15 per cent, dropping from 29,640 acres 
to 25,190. Mississippi has increased the 
acreage from 1,330 to 1,450, an increase 
of 9 per cent. South Carolina will have 
an increase of 33 per cent, jumping from 
1,330 acres to 15,000. 


These figures refer to the intentions-to- 
plant report gathered in April and while 
the acreage may change some, yet it is 
not likely that there will be any mate- 
rial change. 





|FARMERS' WEEK AT AUBURN| 


July 28- Augt ist 2, 
Alabama will be 
guests of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Auburn. It will be the an- 
nual farmers’ week at the State College 
of Agriculture, and President Bradford 
Knapp has issued an invitation to the 








qvOR one week, 
farm people of 


farmers of the state to attend. In ex- 
tending this invitation he called atten- 
tion to the fact that women as well as 


men are invited. 
who are in 
information 


the week those 
will get first-hand 
college of agriculture, their 
state experiment station, and also from 
extension workers. They will hear ad- 
dresses delivered by prominent speakers 
from other states and also from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington. 


During 
Auburn 
from their 


In addition to the usual exercises the 
annual convention of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation will be held at Au- 


burn, July 31-August 1] By this ar- 








rangement Farm Bureau delegates and 
representatives may spend the first three 
days of the week in the farmers’ week 
exercises which will be climaxed with 
the Farm Bureau convention. 

A special program will be arranged 
for farm women, many of whom are ex- 
pected to attend. As in former years, 
the Alabama Council of Home Demon- 
stration Women will hold its annual con- 
vention in conjunction with the State 
Farm ‘Bureau convention. This organi- 
zation of women is composed of active 
county organizations in more than half 
of the counties of the state. 

As in former years, county agents and 
home demonstration agents will be in 
Auburn during the week. They will at- 
tend the farmers’ week exercises and 
also hold’ special meetings. County 
agents will meet with farmers and home 
demonstration agents will meet with 
farm women. 


President Knapp said that the aim is 
to make this bigger and better than any 
other farmers’ week exercises yet held 
at Auburn. That of 1929 established a 
new high record and the aim is to build 
and improve from year to year, he said. 

P. O. DAVIS. 





CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
\ — 














OR CAT WAS NOT 
HYGIENIC SO WE 
KICKED HIM OFF 4 
THE PLACE— RECAUSE 
HE SPAT OPO) HIS 














MARIAN TAYLOR 
CHARLESTON Co 
SE”/T YS This 
SVAPPY OITT IK. 


ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


A cow went up in an aeroplane, 
Her heart was all a flutter, 
The aeroplane turned a loop-the-loop, 
And the milk all turned to butter. 
—No name give 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Carie Mae ——— Candler con 
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April 26, 1930 


A Warning to Poultrymen 


Internal Medication Will Not Control 
External Parasites 


By J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


URING the past few years Southern 

poultry raisers have given away or 
wasted many thousands of dollars for 
remedies that were worse than worthless. 
The United States 
Department of Ag- 
riculture has made a 
thorough study of 
these preparations 
and published the re- 
sults. A few ex- 
tracts from. their 
findings are given 
below. 





read them 
carefully and _ stop 
spending money for remedies that are 
not only worthless as medicine but harm- 
ful to the 
This paper is pleased to say that it has 
accepted advertisements on ques- 
remedies. 


J. H. WOOD Let us 


birds. 


never 
tionable 
Medicines administered internally to 
poultry will not affect external parasites. 
taken 
wu. S. 


paragraplis are 
Bulletin No. 60, 
Agriculture :— 


The following 
from Technical 
Department of 


“There is a yeneral impression among 
farmers, poultrymen, and stockmen that 
certain chemicals, administered internally, 
will protect animals from external para- 
sites. The prevailing idea is that the 
material is taken up by the blood and 
excreted on the surface of the body or 
on the body coverings. It is commonly 
believed that when parasites come in con- 
tact with such portions they are poisoned 
or repelled by the chemical. 


“As this impression has been commer- 
cialized to the extent of several million 
dollars during the last few years, and as 
several of the proprietary remedies have 
been tested for fowls and found ineffec- 
tive, it was deemed advisable to make 
controlled tests of some of the chemicals 
most generally tised. The purpose was to 
determine whether any control of exter- 
nal parasites of poultry is derived from 
internal administrations of chemicals 
used for that purpose. Records were made 


to show the effects of such medication 
on hens and on the parasites infesting 
them. 


Ready Market Found.—‘“During the 
last two or three years the entomologists 
of the Insecticide and Fungicide Board, 
Working in the Bureau of Entomology, 
have tested a considerable number of 
Proprietary preparations that were rec- 
ommended for use in the feed and drink- 
ig water of poultry for the control of 


———— 


a  . 





TOP - DRESS 
WITH 


POTASH 


-~ 


IT PAYS! 





for that purpose.” 


external parasites. This method of over- 
coming one of the poultrymen’s greatest 
problems appears so simple and has been 
so extravagantly advertised that these 
nostrums have found a ready market. 


“In almost every case it is claimed that 
the use of these remedies as directed will 
cause all parasites to leave the fowls and 
eradicate any ‘vermin’ that may be in the 
poultry house. Sometimes it is claimed 
tnat they will also render the treated 
fowls immune to the attacks of all ver- 
min. The exact way in which these as- 
tonishing results are supposed to be pro- 
duced is not stated, but many ingenious 
theories are advanced, most of them 
based on the idea that the sulphur is 
changed to hydrogen sulphide, which in 
some way kills the pests or renders their 
surroundings so distasteful that they all 
leave the fowls and starve to death. 


“In all of the following tests fresh 
samples, purchased on the open market, 
were used, and the manufacturers’ direc- 
tions were very carefully followed. In 
some cases these experiments were du- 
plicated, an increased dosage being used, 
or the ‘material given for a longer time 
than recommended. The experiments were 
carried out under natural conditions, 
each set of fowls having a separate pen 
and yard. Unless otherwise noted, the 
houses were infested with the common 
chicken mite. The louse infestation varied 
somewhat in the different tests, but the 
common body louse and the shaft louse 
were always found in considerable num- 
bers. The wing louse was generally 
present, and the large hen louse was oc- 
casionally found. 


“The houses were examined at the time 
the treatment was started, and at irregu- 
lar intervals until the close of the experi- 
ment, to determine the infestation of 
mites. The fowls were examined care- 
fully before the test was started, several 
times during treatment, and at the close 
of the experiment, to determine the effect 
of the preparation on lice. Since these 
experiments were designed primarily to 
show the practical value of these reme- 
dies, no attempt was made to record 
minor fluctuations in the number of in- 
sects present from day to day, but the 
value of the material was determined by 
the condition of the flock and the house 
after the preparation had been given for 
the stipulated period. 


Three General Classes.—“All of the 
preparations tested were analyzed by the 
Insecticide and Fungicide Board. The 
preparations here discussed may be di- 
vided into three general classes, as fol- 
lows: (1) Liquid lime-sulphur to be given 
in the drinking water or used in prepar- 
ing a wet mash; (2) tablets, largely cal- 
cium sulphide, calcium thiosulphate, and 
calcium sulphate, to be dissolved in the 
drinking water or given in a mash; and 
(3) powders to be mixed with the feed. 


“Where internal medication for exter- 
nal parasites has been used by poultry 
raisers, and apparently beneficial results 
have been obtained, it is probable that 
those making such tests were misled by 
the lack of knowledge of the habits of 
the parasites or by extraneous factors not 
considered. 


“There is grave danger in giving cer- 
tain internal medicants to fowls, as their 
vitality may be decreased to such an ex- 
tent that they may actually become more 
heavily infested with parasites as a result 
of the medication. 


“The use of internal medications 
against external parasites is detrimental 
to the poultry industry in that it not only 
involves useless expenditures but allows 
the parasites to continue their ravages 
when they might be destroyed by recog-. 
nized methods. 


“Furthermore, it seems safe to conclude 
that any internal medication for the con- 
trol of external parasites is without value 
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HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except 
peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 
Pre-war 

Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. .$0.0534 $0.06 $0.07 Pee 
Potatoes, Northern round white, cwt.. 2.80 2.45 62, 1.30 
FIOgS, GUVETAGE, CWE. oo cccsccccvessss 9.95 9.85 11.40 8.11 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 11.50 12.11 12.80 7.12 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. .......... 23% 234 * 2614 *21 
RN TE, Te va chvndwssxéemewelese ve ae 28 J32Y, 16% 
Se eee 1G 40 4B 29% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 1.08% 1.084 1.27% 1.09% 
Corn, No. a QS 82% 4.77% +.91 61% 
Cee Ge ee OK vb oo viksxuckss 43 43 50% 43% 
fay, No. F HNGNy, FOG ovcdccescess 18.50 18.50 21.50 17.15 

New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, Tb. .......... .1600 1555 2055 1285 
Potatoes, Fla. Sp. Rose, No. 1, bbl.. 6.62% 10.25 6.37% eevecce 
Apples, Vork I[mp’l good to fancy, bkt.. 2.25 L735 2.17% oevoue 

* Fresh firsts. t No. 3. F 











Secrets 


of Poultry Success 


of 18 Standard Breeds and invaluable 
advice for poultrymen. 


Sterling Quality Baby Chicks 


35 yearscontinuous selection and breeding for 
high productionand fine breed standard, back 
ofe every single one, Extra vigor, faster growth, 
earlier poe, greater produc tion, bigger 
protest 

f you follo 


° a freeof charge. 
| Quality Witte cy SE able. meg 4 my methods—you will not fail, Don’t forget 
ee - ee my Poultry B 


CLARDY" $1 HATCHERY 





PATRONIZE OUR BABY CHICK ADVERTISERS 












Here is your chance! Quality Clardy 
has put into a book the ‘‘secrets”’ 

learned in 35 years of poultry raising. 
It’s FREE—write for it today. fi 
gives the history and other details 








oo willlive in your possession 7 days 
directions; all chicks that die are replaced 
ly methods ‘and my stock have rove d profit- 









Box 33 
A Breeder’s Hatchery] ETHEL, MISSOURI 














CHICKS C.0.D. 


See these attractive prices on return 
mail shipments. Pay your Postman 
the balance plus postage. Ten noted 
laying varieties by the South’s old- 
est and largest producer of good 
chicks. Nearly every flock bloodtest- 
ed and state inspected. Now’s the 
time to refill your brooders. 
Ivrooding’’ accompanies each order. 





Br 





Mia UAL sry Tie KS 
GET THEM BEFORE YOU PAY —_{<+} 


Rox 
Wh., 
Jersey Giants .... -- 5.00 9.00 17 75 145 


Assorted for 


NORMAN POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY (FOR 16 





Per 25 50 100 500 1000 
Rox .$3.75 $7.00 $12 $57 $110 
Wyan. 4.00 7.50 13 60 115 







Reds and Wh 
Bf. Orps., 






Leghorns.. 3.50 6.50 12 55 110 
broilers... 3.00 5.50 10 48 95 


and Wh 







Attractive and helpful catalog free. Book, ‘“‘Baby Chick 
fire if you’re in a hurry 
YEARS), KNOXVILLE, TENN. 













quick shipment. 


Heavy Mixed 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY, 


REAL QUALITY CHICKS 


10,000 ready each Monday and Thursday, 


Order direct from this ad for 


100% Live Delivery, Prepaid 25 50 100 400 
I I ak sta aes AEE oie shea bs sed $3.25 $6.00 $11.00 $42.00 
Seed, Gomer Gee Winlte TGCS ooo cicccs cccesase cesses 3.75 7.00 13.00 50.00 
aco hn cas ass cud nee o 5660000 0b ake e 3.75 7.00 13.00 50.00 
Buff Orpingtons and White Wyandottes piesseeven -. 4,00 7.50 14.00 54.00 


3.00 5.50 10.00 38.00 
BOX P, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





PRICES! 


Post 





THE PALMER HATCHERY, 


SUPER QUALITY CHICKS AT REDUCED 


Just the kind you want right when you want them. Parcel 
Prepaid. 100% 
rect from this ad or write for FREE catalog and complete price list. 


alive delivery guaranteed. Order di- 





25 50 100 500 1,000 
Barred and White Rocks, 8. C. R. I. Reds............ $3.85 $7.15 $12.00 57.50 $112.50 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orping stons, Black Minorcas... 4.20 7.65 13.00 60.00 115.00 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, White Orpingtons............ S50 G.ee Be vecke.  evnsee 
SD See TO «6 60.0:0.0:405.060445%06.0050% 0 Se Ce. Bee divas ~sacdbus 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns and Anconas vas . 60 6.65 ; : 4 85 ) - 5.00 109.00 
i) ME tin os oak > ns cela dish wee See eee dene eee 6h6 00 50 97.50 


“SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 











S.C. White Leghorn Chicks 


From Larger Leghorns. N. C. Dept. Agri. 
says our flock is free of B.W.D. Blood 
tested of course. Ten pullets laid 2,479 eggs 
in Ala. Contest. 210-314 egg males head all 
New 


pens. Only few chicks left for April. 
| prices effective May list, write. 
| HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 




















DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Tancred or Barron Leghorns, Parks Rocks, Fishel White 
Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishél Wyandottes, Byers Orping- 
tons; eye-opening 48-page catalog free. 

DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE Sired by pedigreed males. records to 320 esas. 

New low prices, Quick shipment. Guar- 
LEGHORNS anteed to outlay others or part of your 
money refunded. Big type White Leghorns that lay big 
white eggs. Hatching eggs, 8 week old pullets. Hens and 
m-les half price after May Ist. Shipped C.O.D. on ap- 
proval. Write for free catalog and special price bulletin. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


___ PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


HEREFORD 
BULLS 


and heifers for sale. Also 
tan supply Registered cattle 
of other breeds, and high 
grade stock cattle at farm- 
ers’ prices. 

H. C. TAYLOR 
Roanoke, Mo. 
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REDUCED > ms 
CERTIFIED CHIC 


from 200 egg cockerels. Blood Tested. 100% KS de- 
\ivery, prepaid, PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 





Catalog Free Utility | Egg Bred Quality Master Breé 
i Strain Strain 
8 $10.00 13.00 
10.00 13.00 
12.00 15.00 
12.00 15.00 
c ae 4 
f. ; r 15. 
Light Brahmas ...... 13.00 15.00 19.00 


Per 190: Assorted $7.50; Large Assorted $8.00, 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box |0i BRENHAM, TEX, 


KENTUCKY BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


y Also 3 and 6-weeks old 

chicks. One dollar 

p ren places order— 

chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 

when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 

Our —~~ all og our 1 < Peet. Attractive 

prices, ing work supervis: y expert judge. 
Accredited stock; big money oy Write today. 

Hatchery 


Lexington, Ky. 


Why Turkeys Die 


thousands of Turkeys. 
Sanitation and Sytac will help prevent 
by of this loss, at a cost you_ can 
©: 0. D. it. --€ Gi Ive ls a tclak 
you ve 

turkey book FREE. 

THE SYTAC CO, 
Division 104 St. Paul, Minn. 

















Shipping Station, Armstrong, 
Missouri, | 






| Read Our Classified 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE 


QO Days Make/ 


Tovar A TODDLING CHICK ...in 90 days a proud 
pullet about to lay. There’s something to think about! 
Tiny bones and little muscles have grown several times 
in size...a delicate fuzz has sprouted into hundreds of 
feathers...a chick weighing grams has grown into a 
pullet weighing pounds... all in 90 short days! 


A wonderful change ... and only one thing can doit... 
good feed! Pullets are made of feed. What they are... 
what they do for you... depends on what you feed from 
the time they're a few hours old. This year consider either 
Purina Startena Chow (mash) and Purina Chick Chow 
(scratch) ...or Purina Startena Chow (all mash) for the 
first six weeks ... and then Purina Growena Chow (mash) 
and Purina Intermediate Hen Chow (scratch) ‘until 
your pullets are laying at 16 weeks. 


Put these Chows before your chicks. In Startena Chow 





and in Growena Chow are all the needed ingredients 
mixed in just the right proportions to tell you a wonderful 
story in 90 days! You will see pullets that are built right... 
pullets that will lay eggs aplenty in fall and winter when 
eggs are always worth good money. Let Purina Poultry 
Chows build your pullets...they’ll build up the dollars 
and cents in your bank account every time! 




















Progressive Farmer 
Ads Are 





UARANTEED, jewelled, genuine 
Swiss movement. ACCURATE, 
Military model. Richly engraved 
life-time case. Radium dial Orie 
inal price $14.49 
Reduced to - 


SEND NO MONEY! 
BRADLEY. "H.320 REWYON, Mass, 





Guaranteed Reliable 


maiden 5 : j Send for your free 
WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer acver- - . co of the Bi 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- R _— Wate Catal hi : 
dering goods the subscriber says I saw your ; oem ic 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,”’ ‘ describes and illus 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to trates in colors the new 1930 line of Witte En- 
us within thirty days from date of order, we gines for every farm power need. 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one NEW PRICES ead EASY TERMS 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- Wi : hav. . ’ 
lent misrepresentation in our advertising col- op! ses ie been_revised —W itte values 
wae, We cnanet try te adinet trifiine diapotes now greater than ever. Compare Witte features, 
between reliable business houses and their pa- workmanship and prices—and remember, you 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover can’t buy a better engine! 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should person- | LIFETIME GUARANTEE 
— _ estigate land before Every Witte Engine is guaranteed for life—your 
purchasing. investment is fully protected. Send name and 
address for catalog—no cost or obligation. 


VE | 
‘ARMER WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


STABLISHED IN 
2354 OAKLAND AVE. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


300 OOO WITTE ENGINES NOW IN USE / 


























Genuine Stone Mountain 
Granite Monuments____ 


\1I00 mouument 43,50 


LETTERING FREE -WE PAY FREIGHT 


Shaft: 18 in. wide, 6in. thick, 28 in. 
high. Base:24in.wide,12in.thick ,8in. 
high, Total height 3 ft. weight s1olbs. 
Highly polished face. FREE booklet 
showing distinctive designs of all sizes, Also 
interesting informstion about the world famous 
Stone Mountain. Write today for your copy. 
STONE MOUNTAIN MONUMENT CORP. 
Dept. Y-2, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


‘ 


IK 


a 
ASLEEP AT THE CO..TROLS 


Officer—‘‘How did the accident happen?” 
Driver—‘‘“My wife was asleep in the back 
seat.” 

THE TRAGIC PART OF IT 
Visitor—“What’s up? Had a bad day?” 
Financier—“Yes. I’ve lost over $5,000, and 

the worst of it is that $20 of it was my own 
*money!”’ 


| YES, WE UNDERSTAND 


| “Have you ever done any public spealu 
| ing?” : 
| «] once proposed to a girl over the te 


| phone in my home town.’ 


WHY THE TRAFFIC JAMS 


“I hate those impromptu complexions, do 
you?” q 
| “What do you mean?” , 

“Those they make up as they go along! 
& London Opinion. 


| NO TROUBLE AT ALL 


Kindly Disposed Lady: “It must be 
| hard to be poor?” 
| Needy Individual: “Hard? I’ve _ alwaj 
| found it easy enough, ma’am.” 


TERRIBLE PUNISHMENT 


| 
; “I hear that Ella has eloped with MR 
Brown. Has her mother forgiven. them?”% 
“I don’t think so—she has gone to live 
| with them.” ; 
SLOW MOTION 


“How old did you say you were?” 
“I never mentioned my age, but as a mi 
| ter of fact, I've just reached twenty-one, 
“Indeed? What detained you?” a 
—Indiana Farmers Guid 


MORE INTERESTING 


Nurse (to 8-year-old Bobby)—‘*Would 
| like me to show you the nice, cute brot 
| the stork brought your mother?” 

Bobby thought a minute, and his answe 
was typical—‘Say, nurse, if it don’t ma 
any difference, show me the stork.’”’—Arig 
Cattleman and Farmer. 


GRATITUDE 

She took my hand in sheltered nooks, § 

She took my candy and my books, 

She took the lustrous wrap of fur, 

She took those gloves I bought for her 

She took my words of love and care,- J 

She took my flowers, rich and rare, 

She took my ring with tender smile, 

She took my time for quite awhile, 

She took my ardor, maid so shy, 

She took, I must confess, my eye, 

She took whatever I would buy 

And then she took another guy. 
—Loyola 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


By J.P. ALLE Y— Sopra ee 
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EF DATS COUNTRY | 
BUTTER WHuUT DAT 
MAN FETCHED OLE 
MisTis, HiT SHO wuz. 
A Po’ COUNTRY WHUT 
| PASTURED Dar cowls 


Fax’ 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBOP 
Kun'l Bob's silk onder-wear ™ 
nice, but peah lak hit’s a pity to spe 
much money on sump'n whut don # 








